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Among the States 


New England Governors’ Conference.—The first 1955 
meeting of the New England Governors’ Conference 
was held in Boston early in January. Governor Dennis 
J. Roberts of Rhode Island was named to serve as Chair- 
man during the ensuing year. Major action taken was 
formation of an eighteen-member committee to study 
rail and other transportation problems of the region. 
Three members have been named from each state to 
serve on this committee. The Governors briefly dis- 
cussed development of atomic energy for power, re- 
gional cooperation in higher education, and other mat- 
ters which will be handled in greater detail at the next 
meeting. Four of the six members of the Conference 
were inaugurated for their first terms in January. 


Georgia Road Act.—A $100 million Rural Roads Au- 


thority bill, a cornerstone of the administration's pro- 
gram, has passed the Georgia legislature, unanimously 
in the Senate and with only three opposing votes in the 
House. Under the program 16,000 miles of farm-to- 
market roads will be paved, financed by sale of revenue 
bonds of the Authority. 


Louisiana Highway Appropriations.—A special January 
session of the Louisiana legislature made supplemental 
appropriations from the general fund, not to exceed $50 
million, for maintenance and construction of state high- 
ways and bridges for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 


Senatorial Age Barrier.—For the first time in its history 
the Tennessee Senate has unseated a newly-elected mem- 
ber because of failure to meet the constitutional re- 
quirement that a Senator must be at least go years old. 
Richard Fulton, Nashville, elected to the State Senate 
in November, is 27. Following the Senate action the 
Governor called a new election for January 27, in which 
Clifford Allen, also of Nashville, was elected to fill the 
vacant seat. 


Bear River Compact.—A compact dividing the waters of 
the Bear River between Idaho, Utah and Wyoming has 
been agreed upon in final terms after thirteen years of 
study and negotiation, and is ready for action by the 
legislatures of the three states and Congress. The com- 
pact, of sixteen pages, recognizes existing storage rights 
of 14,000 acre-feet in upstream facilities and allows 
36,500 acre-feet of new storage. Another feature is the 
proposed setting up of an irrigation water reserve in 
Bear Lake on the Idaho-Utah border. Actual negotia- 
tions on the agreement extended to twenty-seven meet- 
ings over about ten years, preceded by three years de- 
voted to gathering pertinent statistical and historical 
material. 


Juvenile Compact.—The Council of State Governments 
and the New York Joint Legislative Committee on. In- 
terstate Cooperation sponsored an Interstate Confer- 
ence on Problems Affecting Juveniles in New York City 
on January 20 and 21. Principal objective of the confer- 
ence was to give the final touches to a proposed Inter- 
state Compact on Juveniles. The conference approved 
the compact and suggested its early consideration by 
the states. As approved, the compact provides for the 
return of runaway juveniles who have not been 
adjudged delinquent, the cooperative supervision of 
juvenile probationers and parolees, the return of ab- 
sconders and escapees, and the cooperative institution- 
alization of special types of juvenile delinquents. At- 
tending the conference were approximately one hun- 
dred persons from about half of the states. 


Juvenile Delinquency.—An interim committee of the 
Georgia legislature, which held extensive hearings since 
the last session, reports the need for a new statewide 
probation system for juveniles and a new Georgia youth 
commission. The commission would have jurisdiction 
over the probation system and the responsibility of re- 
viewing existing legislation. It would have the added 
function of recommending measures to protect children 
and awaken public responsibility toward juvenile de- 
linquency. 


Parole Survey Plan.—The National Probation and Pa- 
role Association has undertaken an extended survey of 
Missouri’s probation and parole system. A_ resolution 
introduced in the Missouri House in January by Rep- 
resentative A. Clifford Jones authorized the survey. It 
will include a study of the organizational structure of 
the Missouri Board of Probation and Parole, an esti- 
mate of staff needs, advice on legislation to improve the 
Missouri system and an evaluation of the work of state 
probation and parole field men. 


Massachusetts Crime Commission.—The Massachusetts 
Crime Commission, headed by former Associate Justice 
Charles Cabot of the Superior Court, has issued a report 
on organized crime in illegal gambling in the Common- 
wealth. The commission was established pursuant to 
action by the legislature. It found illegal gambling 
“running into many, many, millions of dollars a year.” 
The commission recommended that its function be con- 
tinued and expanded; that there be established in the 
State Department of Public Safety a division, with am- 
ple manpower and resources, to assist other investiga- 
tory bodies and to investigate on its own initiative the 
existence of organized illegal gambling and any other 
type of organized crime; that no minimum sentence be 
imposed for first offenders of anti-gambling laws, but 
that mandatory sentences be provided for repeaters. 
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Antitrust Laws.—The United States Supreme Court has 
ruled that boxing and the theater are a part of inter- 
state commerce, and as such are subject to federal 
antitrust laws. This is in distinction to an earlier Su- 
preme Court decision which held that baseball is not 
in interstate commerce. The theater ruling was unani- 
mous; that on boxing had two dissenters. As a result of 
the two decisions, the federal government now may pro- 
ceed to try on the merits cases against certain theater 
and boxing interests charged with monopolistic actions. 
The State of New York intervened in support of the 
federal Department of Justice in the boxing case, de- 
claring that federal regulation of boxing was urgently 
required. 


Traffic Safety.—Rhode Island, according to figures an- 
nounced by the National Safety Council, led all states 
during 1954 in traffic safety, with a rate of 2.6 traffic 
deaths per 100 million vehicle miles of travel, the lowest 
in the nation. Connecticut was next, with a rate of 2.8; 
Massachusetts and New Jersey followed, with 3.5 and 
3.8 respectively. 


Indiana Traffic School.—A school for traffic safety will 
open in the fall at Indiana University, according to 
plans announced recently by Governor George N. Craig. 
The school, reported to be the first at a state university, 
is expected to offer a four-year course leading to a de- 
gree in traffic safety, and short-term courses for state 
and city police, sheriffs and others who deal in traffic 


problems. 4 


South Carolina Highway Enforcement.—The State High- 
way Department has created a new Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment Division in South Carolina, with central respon- 
sibility for administration of highway patrol, enforce- 
ment records and driver examinations. 


Tri-State Highway Study.—The West Virginia, Virginia 
and North Carolina turnpike authorities have engaged 
a firm to make a traffic study of a proposed tri-state 
turnpike route. The survey would extend from Parkers- 
burg on the Ohio border, through the existing West 
Virginia Turnpike to Mt. Airy near the North Carolina 
border, to the vicinity of Winston-Salem, and finally to 
Charlotte near the South Carolina border. 


1954 Bond Issues.—_Long-term borrowings of state and 
local governments reached a new high in 1954, of ap- 
proximately $7 billion. Bond issues of this type showed 
a 25 per cent increase over the previous year’s record 
figure. A large part of the borrowing was attributable 
to toll highways, bridges and tunnels. Bond sales of 
state and municipal governments have shown an in- 
crease each year during the past decade with the single 
exception of 1951. Prospects for 1955 indicated continued 
important financing for turnpike systems and major 
river crossings which have already passed the prelimi- 
nary engineering stage. 


New Jersey Tax Collections.—_New Jersey set a record 
for. tax collections in the calendar year 1954. As of De- 
cember 31, 1954, revenues stood at over $222 million as 
compared with $203 million the previous year. The in- 
crease was mainly accounted for by gasoline taxes, motor 
vehicle licenses and registration fees, the state’s revenue 
from pari-mutuel betting at race tracks, and corporation 
taxes. Showing a decline in 1954 were the returns from 
cigarettes, athletic contests, inheritances and _ estates. 
Highway-user revenues produced more than half of the 
total income. The rates of tax on gasoline, corporations 
and pari-mutuel betting were increased as of last July. 


Local Taxes.—The United States Supreme Court has 
ruled that a municipality may apportion a tax on part 
of a corporation’s gross receipts from interstate sales. 
Specifically, New York City was given the right to tax 
some of the business of the Gulf Oil Corporation. This 
decision varied somewhat from a previous ruling by the 
same court, on January 10, 1955, when it held that New 
York City could not levy a tax on the gross receipts of 
a New Jersey corporation. The assumption is that the 
governing factor concerned New York's being the head- 
quarters of the oil company, whereas the New Jersey 
firm maintained only a branch office there. 


North Carolina Resources.—A general report, the first of 
twelve surveying North Carolina’s water resources, has 
been submitted to the legislature and a special advisory 
committee of the Governor by the Division of Water 
Resources of the State Department of Conservation and 
Development. Although the state has had an abundance 
of water, expected increases in demand suggest that leg- 
islation is necessary covering “the whole water problem” 
in all its aspects, according to the report. For example, 
domestic and municipal water requirements in 1970, 
it is believed, will be more than double those of 1950. 

Among the principal recommendations were those to 
increase storage operations for farms and farm homes; 
protect owners of land along streams from displaced 
dams and other damaging water use by owners of land 
upstream; expand the information program to reduce 
errors in purchase and use of irrigation equipment; and 
encourage long-range planning and conservation by 
suppliers and users of industrial water. 


Regional Welfare Meeting.—The northeastern Regional 
Continuing Committee on Social Welfare of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments met in New York City on 
January 19. Assemblyman Elisha T. Barrett of New 
York was Chairman. Among matters considered were 
prospective federal legislation in the social welfare field, 
welfare proposals contained in the Program of Sug- 
gested State Legislation for 1955 prepared by the Coun- 
cil’s Drafting Committee, interstate aspects of child 
placement and adoption, care and treatment of the 
aged, reciprocal enforcement of support, and residence 
and settlement laws as a prerequisite to public assist- 
ance. The committee urged the abolition of residence 
and settlement laws by the states of the region. 
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Trends in State Government—1955 


as indicated by 


The Governors’ Messages 


EssAGES of the Governors to the forty-two 

M legislatures that convened in regular ses- 

sion in January are unmistakable evi- 

dence that 1955 is to be an extraordinarily im- 
portant one in American state government. 

Expansion of services is the keynote and the pre- 
vailing trend—above all expansion of the highway 
systems and the public schools but, in many states, 
development in other functional areas as well, 
notably service for mental health, for improving 
the lot of the aged, for combatting juvenile delin- 
quency and for improving correctional institutions. 
Projected measures for better management of water 
and other natural resources also stand out in nu- 
merous messages, as do proposals to aid industrial 
development. 

The underlying reasons for the growth in state 
government are clear. They are also familiar, but 
in 1955 they have assumed new, compelling force. 
Two simple facts provide the great drive: a rapidly 
rising population, and the large backlog of capital 
and service needs that have accumulated since the 
beginning of World War II and even before—needs 
for the meeting of which the public now asks 
action on an unusual scale. 

Because of the necessary expansion, and because 
as a rule the sizeable treasury surpluses built up in 
the war years are now depleted, 1955 also is a year 
in which state governments are seeking new rev- 
enues. Much of this can be expected to come, as in 
the past, on the basis of existing rates, since the 
number of taxpayers and the yield of taxes grow 
with the population and the economy. However, 
in a large number of states such “normal” increase 
on the basis of existing rates is not enough for the 
extraordinary needs now confronted. The Gover- 
nors’ messages indicated that more legislatures 
would be considering tax legislation this winter 
and spring than for several years past. 

The treasury surpluses had accrued at a time 
when tax revenues were high but when the de- 
mands of war for materials and men prevented the 
states from filling construction and other service 
needs that otherwise would have been met. Thus 
the situation today, in summary, is that the states 
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not only must deal with the demands for services to 
match the present rise in need for them—whether 
they be roads or schools or mental hospitals; they 
also are seeking to make up ground lost in the last 
fifteen years and more. 


Tm GENERAL, steady and continuing rise in popu- 
lation is the great central social fact behind many 
of the problems with which Governors’ messages 
dealt. 

But it is not simply that the total populations 
of the states have risen. The pattern of this 
growth, and consequently the pattern of govern- 
mental needs, is complicated by the fact that 
within given states some areas—above all metro- 
politan suburban areas—have had population in- 
creases out of all proportion to the general rise, 
while rural areas in some cases have lost popula- 
tion. Moreover, and of even more fundamental 
bearing on both the demand for services and the 
human sources of tax revenue for them, the older 
and the younger segments of the population have 
increased, proportionately, at much more rapid 
rates than the population in the middle age 
brackets. 

As one of the Governors, of a far western state, 
summarized in his message to the legislature, the 
number of people 17 years and under and 65 and 
over has increased 75 per cent since 1940, while the 
people between 18 and 64, the most productive 
ages, have increased only 19 per cent. “As a result,” 
he said, “the load of caring for the young and those 
among the older who are no longer employed has 
become heavier. This shift has vastly increased our 
responsibilities in the fields of public assistance, 
public health and education.” 

Recommendations for action in numerous other 
messages reflected this same increase of responsibil- 
ity. The following pages illustrate some of the 
outstanding problems faced and various of the 
means recommended to meet them. The examples 
cited are by no means all-inclusive of the types of 
proposals included in the regular messages. More- 
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over, additional recommendations were to be made 
in special messages not at hand as this is written. 


However, certain of the outstanding trends that 
affect many states are indicated. 


Finance 


H™ GROWTH of population and the economy has 
operated—and must be depended upon to oper- 
ate—as the mainstay in producing revenue for gov- 
ernment was driven home by one of the Governors 
in a review of phenomenal development in the last 
fifteen years. During that time the population of 
his state had increased 50 per cent. In the same 
period, during which the dollar had lost half its 
value, the state’s general fund budget had increased 
from $17 million to $193 million. And the state 
had operated without the addition of a single new 
tax or, save for a minor adjustment in the income 
tax, without any increase of rates. 

Just the same, the Governor found it neces- 
sary to propose increasing one tax and adding an- 
other in 1955. In a considerable number of states, 
Governors were able to avoid recommendations 
for any increase. Accumulated surpluses, in some 
cases, remained available to fill gaps. But a decided 
majority of the messages pointed to increased rates 
on one or more taxes, or new levies, or both. 

The proposals vary widely in character and in 
revenue involved. Some of the Governors made 
specific recommendations as to types of tax legis- 
lation. Others placed alternatives before the legis- 
latures. In some cases, Governors indicated that 
they would make specific recommendations later. 
Messages at the start or very early in the sessions, 
however, indicated that sales, income, tobacco and 
other excise taxes would be among outstanding 
areas of legislation. 

For example, in California, where the Governor 
proposed a record $1.5 billion budget for the 1955- 
56 fiscal year, to meet the needs of that rapidly 
growing state, his message recommended adoption 
of a cigarette and tobacco tax for the first time; an 
increase in the excise tax on alcoholic beverages; 
and increased license fees on horse racing—the set 
to yield an estimated additional $80 million a year. 

In New York, where the Governor submitted a 
record budget of more than $1.3 billion for the 
year, he recommended a tax program which in- 
cluded elimination of a 10 per cent forgiveness on 
personal income taxes; increase of taxes on motor 
and Diesel fuel, and increase of the corporation 
franchise tax. By these and other means the pro- 
gram sought approximately $120 million in addi- 
tional revenue. 

Revenue of about $30 million for each year of the 
coming biennium, over and above current esti- 
mates, was proposed by the Governor of Iowa. His 
program for raising this amount included extension 


of the sales tax and use tax to cover services (except 
health services), beer, cigarettes and certain other 
items; and extending the income tax to capital 
gains. Aside from the regular budget, the Governor 
urged a one-cent increase in the gas tax for an 
accelerated road program. 

To provide for progress in industrial develop- 
ment, education, health, welfare, a long-range 
building program and other activities, the Gov- 
ernor of Maine indicated need for almost $10 mil- 
lion in new revenue during the next biennium. To 
raise the money he suggested either an increase 
from 2 to 3 per cent in the sales tax—with more 
exemptions, however, to reduce the burden in the 
lower income brackets, or enactment of a personal 
income tax, or a combination of both. In Maryland 
the Governor proposed increases in the sales and 
income taxes and a pay-as-you-go plan for income 
tax collection; a total of a little more than $28 
million in additional revenue for the year was the 
objective. In Michigan the Governor sought a net 
increase estimated at $44 million for the year by 
proposing initiation of a corporation profits tax, 
abolition of the corporation franchise tax and 
exemption of corporations from the business activi- 
ties tax. 

In Minnesota the Governor’s program included 
increased taxes on iron ore, higher inheritance and 
gift taxes, increased taxes on beer, spreading the 
tobacco tax to items other than cigarettes, and in- 
creased taxes on earnings of telephone companies 
in communities under 10,000. The Governor pro- 
posed withholding of income taxes; at the same 
time he recommended increased credits for de- 
pendents in computing income taxes. For North 
Carolina, pointing to a need for about $26 million 
in new revenue in each of the next two years, the 
Governor recommended cigarette, tobacco and soft 
drink taxes; higher taxes on liquor and insurance 
companies; and removal of certain sales tax exemp- 
tions. 

The Governor of Oregon indicated a need for 
about $65 million in new revenue for the bien- 
nium; he suggested for consideration repeal of cer- 
tain exemptions in the corporate excise tax; repeal 
of the federal tax offset in the personal income tax 
law; and levying of a property tax. The Governor 
of Vermont suggested an increase in individual 
income taxes and in franchise taxes, to produce an 
additional $4.5 million in the biennium. Increases 
in the gasoline and cigarette taxes were recom- 
mended by the Governor of Texas. The Governor 
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of West Virginia recommended higher gasoline and 
diesel fuel taxes and other increases in highway user 
taxes to produce an estimated $21 million in addi- 
tional revenue annually for roads. In Wisconsin 
the Governor proposed increased income taxes, to 
produce additional revenue of about $58 million 
in the biennium. 

Such were a few of the recommendations and 


suggestions. Those set forth in other states ranged 
from proposals involving many millions a year to 
minor adjustments, or none. Several Governors 
asked for comprehensive studies of the state or local 
tax structures. Several, likewise, offered proposals 
to produce additional local tax revenue now. Means 
of improving local property tax assessment were 
repeatedly emphasized. 


Organization of State Government 


HE GROWTH of state government and its heavy 
continued to give impetus to 
changes and proposed changes in organization and 
procedure for the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches. 

One of the most striking features is a continued 
movement to annual sessions of the legislatures. A 
decade ago only five states had regular annual ses- 
sions. Last year there were ten. During 1954 Geor- 
gia, Kansas, Louisiana and West Virginia adopted 
constitutional amendments calling for annual ses- 
sions, thus raising the total to fourteen. In the 
messages of January this year at least three Gover- 
nors proposed the same step. One was the Chief 
Executive of a large state, Illinois. But the rising 
importance of state government and legislation in 
the small states, also, was reflected in the fact that 
two of the proposals for annual sessions came in 
two of the smallest states, Delaware and Nevada. 

In Idaho, the Governor suggested a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for longer legislative 
sessions. The Governor of lowa recommended that 
the legislature establish a legislative research coun- 
cil. The Governor of Wyoming proposed that 
terms in the House of Representatives be raised 
from two years to four. 

Measures for reapportionment of legislative seats 
were urged by the Governors in at least seven states. 

Economy, dispatch and effectiveness of organ- 
ization were prime motives advanced for pro- 
posed measures of reorganization in the executive 
branches. In two states, Colorado and Pennsylva- 
nia, the Governors asked for legislation similar to 
the federal reorganization statute, under which re- 
organization plans submitted by the Executive be- 
come law unless rejected by the legislative 
branch. 

One of the most extensive detailed programs for 
executive improvement was submitted by the Gov- 
ernor of Delaware, who called for a new depart- 
ment of administration or finance, a centralized 
purchasing system and a civil service system. Re- 
organization of the Department of Finance and 
creation of purchasing and investment departments 
were recommended by the Governor of Arkansas. 
In Nevada the Governor proposed constitutional 


amendments to make the offices of Attorney Gen- 
eral, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Re- 
gents of the University of Nevada appointive rather 
than elective. The Governor of Ohio recommended 
that the State Board of Education be appointive. 
In Idaho the message suggested an amendment to 
eliminate a constitutional barrier against succes- 
sion in the Governor’s office; in lowa the Governor 
proposed increasing the terms of state and county 
officials to four years; and in New Mexico the Gov- 
ernor favored an amendment raising state execu- 
tive officers’ terms from two years to single terms 
of four. The Governor of Texas proposed wider 
appointive powers for future Governors and in- 
creasing the terms of elective state officials to four 
years. 

The Governor of West Virginia suggested crea- 
tion of a Building Authority—similar to those in 
Pennsylvania, Georgia and South Carolina—to con- 
struct facilities at any state institution or for any 
state department, the funds to be made available 
through revenue bonds, to be amortized from 
rentals on the facilities. (For proposals on Building 
Authorities with special reference to schools, see 
the section on “Education.”) 

Proposals for judicial reorganization were prom- 
inent in a number of messages, including those for 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina and Wisconsin. 

In three states—Minnesota, Oregon and South 
Dakota—the Governors called for constitutional 
conventions to produce basic constitutional reform. 

The messages also included important proposals 
affecting local government and state-local relations. 
The Governor of Connecticut, submitting that for 
half a century county government had outlived its 
usefulness in that state, urged its elimination and 
the transfer of its functions to appropriate state 
agencies. A proposal for municipal home rule was 
made in Delaware, and for county home rule in 
Nevada. 

In the field of elections, at least six Governors 
called for submission to the electorate of constitu- 
tional amendments that would reduce the voting 
age—in Idaho and Indiana to 19; in Iowa, Kansas, 
New Jersey and Wyoming to 18. 
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Highways 


all of the messages pointed to expan- 
sion of the highway systems. Many of them called 
particular attention, in general favorable, to the 
President’s program for federal-state cooperation in 
construction and stressed the necessity of state ac- 
tion in connection with it. The prevailing em- 
phasis, as always, was on the free road system. In 
several states, however, the messages foreshadowed 
further toll road construction or close consideration 
of it. In Georgia, on the other hand, the Governor 
expressed himself as wary of the toll gate, and he 
hoped that the large job contemplated for that 
state could be done with free roads. Long-range 
planning for highway construction was repeatedly 
emphasized in the messages. 

Examples of individual plans and projects in- 
clude the call of the Governor of Colorado for a 
tunnel through the continental divide, as part of a 
heavy expansion of building. In Connecticut the 
Governor stated that the requirements were a large 
construction program, including toll roads and a 
vastly improved interior road system. In Massachu- 
setts the Governor recommended authorization of 
$150 million in additional borrowing, to become 
available in 1957, for continued road construction, 
and in New York the Governor recommended a 
$750 million highway bond issue. 

For Oklahoma, the Governor foreshadowed 
spending of $200 million on state highways in the 
next four years, in addition to the millions that 
will be available for toll road construction. The 
Governor of Wisconsin emphasized the necessity of 
providing a much more adequate highway system 
to meet present and future requirements. He tenta- 
tively estimated the cost of highway construction 


in the next ten years, including federal funds, as 
$2.3 billion, about double the present rate of ex- 
penditure. In speaking favorably of the work of the 
President and the Governors’ Conference for a 
national grand plan of highway construction, he 
underlined the magnitude of the state’s task and 
the fact that modernization of its system could not 
be accomplished through present revenues. 

Needs for additional highway safety legislation 
received repeated emphasis. States in which the 
Governors recommended larger highway patrols or 
state police included California, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico, North Dakota 
and Texas. Other proposals had wide variety. 

One of the most extensive programs was that pro- 
jected in Indiana, where the Governor recom- 
mended enactment of the uniform traffic safety 
code, further reduction of the speed limit, com- 
pulsory examination of motor vehicles, creation of 
a corps of trained driver examiners, and exclusion 
from the roads of commercial vehicles operating 
by franchise whose records show frequent violation 
of safety and weight laws. Highway widening and 
modernization and establishment of fixed speed 
limits were parts of the safety program proposed by 
the Governor of Iowa. 

Need for a better financial responsibility law was 
cited by the Governor of Kansas. The Governor of 
Missouri called for enactment of a speed-limit law 
and a motor vehicle inspection law. In Nevada the 
Governor asked, among other safety measures, for 
compulsory mechanical inspection of all vehicles, 
alcohol tests for suspected drunken drivers, and 
permission to the Highway Patrol to establish speed 
limits when conditions warrant. 


Education 


—- the largest single enterprise of state 
government, received extraordinary emphasis 
in the messages. Burgeoning school enrollments and 
the certainty that they will continue, due to high 
birth rates, plus the backlog of needs for school 
buildings and school teachers, were cited as the 
core of the problem. Some of the Governors spoke 
of the crisis in education. Practically all of the mes- 
sages underlined pressing educational needs. Calls 
for increased state expenditures on the public 
schools were general, and many Governors pointed 
to requirements for major expansion in the institu- 
tions of higher education. 

The shortage and inadequacy of school plant 
were subjects of a number of specific proposals for 


state remedial action. For example, the Governors 
of Ohio and Washington proposed creation of state 
building authorities. In Ohio the recommendation 
was establishment of a School Building Authority 
empowered to issue bonds, build schools in impov- 
erished areas, rent them to local boards and amor- 
tize the bonds from the proceeds of the rentals. 
Such an authority, the Governor noted, would tie in 
with the President's program on school construction 
as outlined to Congress. The Governor of Wash-' 
ington proposed a State Building Authority which 
would construct buildings for the public schools, the 
institutions of higher learning, and other state in- 
stitutions and departments, financing them through 
revenue bonds to be retired from rental charges. 
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Among other approaches on the schools—relative 
to basic aid or construction or both: 

In Arizona, where the Governor pointed to great 
prospective increases in enrollment, he recom- 
mended an increased state allocation to the schools, 
to equalize and spread the burden of their support, 
and distribution of average-daily-attendance funds 
on a current attendance basis. In Connecticut the 
Governor stated that the operating costs of the 
schools had nearly tripled in the last ten years, and 
made it clear that more state funds would be 
required if the municipalities were to expand their 
school buildings and facilities. He listed as basic 
factors for teacher employment job security, tenure, 
fair dismissal practices and an adequate state salary 
scale. The Governor of Delaware asked for in- 
creased teacher salaries, fair dismissal benefits and 
consolidation of many school districts. 

In Illinois the Governor recommended an emer- 
gency appropriation for school support and legis- 
lative approval of a $50 million bond issue, in time 
for submission to the electorate in April, to con- 
tinue the Chicago school construction program. 
The Governor of Indiana recommended that the 
Common School Fund be invested in school build- 
ings for distressed communities. The Governor of 
lowa recommended state school aid of almost $40.2 
million in each year of the biennium—an increase 
of 67 per cent. His program also included teacher 
education and certification to assure every class- 
room a well qualified teacher. In Kansas the Gov- 
ernor proposed that a program of state aid to the 
high schools be added to the present one of aid to 
elementary schools; he emphasized, likewise, the 
need for a plan to reduce the cost of textbooks to 
parents and children. Inescapable needs for educa- 
tional expansion were cited by the Governor of 
Michigan as one of the reasons why new state reve- 
nue is required there; he submitted a series of im- 
portant recommendations for facilitating construc- 
tion and for improving teacher recruitment and 
supply. The Governor of Minnesota, pointing to 
greater school needs of all kinds, recommended in- 
crease of basic state aid from $80 to $92 per pupil 
unit and provision of low-interest loans for school 
construction; he held that state aid and school 
taxation should be used to encourage better district 
organization. 

On the construction problem the Governor of 
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New Jersey stated that the cities and school districts 
face a tremendous task in providing necessary addi- 
tional classrooms and facilities, that the bulk of 
the financing will be local, but that some state 
assistance may be necessary for it. A tax policy com- 
mission was studying the problem; the Governor 
suggested awaiting its findings and examination of 
federal aid proposals in Congress before legislating 
on the subject. In Tennessee the Governor esti- 
mated that maintenance of the educational pro- 
gram on present levels will require a minimum of 
$24 million in additional state dollars during the 
biennium. The Governor of Utah pointed out that 
because of enrollment increases it was estimated 
that elementary school costs would rise $20 mil- 
lion in the next ten years, of which the state’s share 
would be about 50 per cent, even if the present 
per-pupil rate remained constant. 

Rising enrollments at the state universities and 
colleges, and the certainty that they would con- 
tinue to rise, were the burden of numerous recom- 
mendations on higher education as well. It was 
clear from the messages that 1955 would be a year 
of provision for important expansion in them. In 
addition, the Governors of at least two states, North 
Carolina and Wisconsin, urged creation of state 
boards of higher education to improve the systems 
and serve economy. The Governor of North Caro- 
lina underlined that higher education there was to 
expand very rapidly in the next few years—with 
more buildings, larger staffs, more maintenance 
costs. For reasonable control and coordination of 
the expanding system he proposed a Board of 
Higher Education, made up of distinguished citi- 
zens, which could assure a minimum of overlapping 
and duplication. In Wisconsin the Governor cited 
the magnitude of the problem at the University of 
Wisconsin—where the enrollment is expected to 
increase almost 50 per cent by 1970—and compara- 
ble increases forecast for the state colleges. He 
stated that coordination of the higher educational 
system under a single board was essential, and that 
he would submit a measure for that purpose. 

The movement for improving higher education 
on a regional basis through interstate compacts 
received further impetus from the Governors of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, who asked ratifica- 
tion of the New England Regional Compact for 
Higher Education. 


Other State Services 


other problems received close atten- 
tion in the messages. A few examples will sug- 
gest the broad scope: 

Mental Health: Measures for improvement of 


the mental health systems were emphasized in a 

large number of states. Necessarily, as for years 

past, many Governors pointed to the need for ex- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Increasingly, state officials and legislators are looking to research to give them 
the facts they need in order to deal most constructively with persistent state 
problems. The authors of this paper submit that we need much more research 
than we have in the “human factors” that get automobile drivers into acct- 
dents. They indicate that some of us have jumped to too many conclusions on 
this matter without enough evidence; but with adequate research, they are con- 
vinced, we can arrive at conclusions capable of saving many lives. The authors 
present examples of important data already at hand as the result of limited 
research. In the expanded investigation which they propose, they call for “team- 
work between the engineer, the physician, the psychologist, the law enforce- 
ment officer, the psychiatrist, the social scientist and the legislator.” Dr. Hilleboe 
is Commissioner of Health, New York State Department of Health, and Dr. 
James is Assistant Commissioner, for Program Development and Evaluation, 
in the same department. 


The Human Factor 
in Motor Vehicle Accidents 


By HERMAN E. M.D., M.P.H. and 


Grorce JAMEs, M.D., M.P.H. 


to the various factors of highway construction 

which can minimize motor vehicle accidents. 
Highway engineers have devoted much thought to 
the use of proper grades, width and contour, to 
the width and firmness of shoulders, to the dis- 
tance from the road of structures, and to the proper 
arrangements for intersections. Recently scholars 
at Cornell have developed some pioneering studies 
suggesting the inclusion of various safety features 
in the structural design of automobiles. Their 
studies, now being conducted in several states, are 
discovering how to improve the “packaging” of the 
human body within the moving vehicle in such a 
way that death and disability following highway 
accidents can be minimized. 

But there is an additional factor in motor vehicle 
accidents besides the highway itself and besides the 
design and mechanical structure of vehicles. There 
is the person behind the wheel—the human factor 
in automobile operation. For years the community's 
approach has been a combination of education, 
engineering and enforcement. Only recently have 
epidemiologists and other workers in the biological 
sciences become interested in the performance of 
modest studies aimed at casting light upon this 
poorly visualized field. But there is no longer any 
question about one fact: today the greatest prob- 
lems in highway safety are concentrated in the 
mind and body of the operator of the motor vehi- 
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cle. If we can unlock the puzzle of the abnormal 
activities of the operator’s mind and body under 
hazardous conditions associated with driving, we 
are well along the road to the reduction of auto- 
mobile accidents. 

Law enforcement officials have stressed illegal 
speed as a principal causative feature in accidents. 
Surprising as it may seem, this opinion is not borne 
out by the few critical studies that have been made. 

Accident Facts, 1953, published by the National 
Safety Council, indicates that of the accidents re- 
ported by the states, 17 per cent of the drivers 
were exceeding the legal speed limits. An addi- 
tional 11 per cent, although they were obeying the 
speed limits, still were proceeding too fast for the 
road and other conditions existing at the time of 
the accident. Hence, in all, only 28 per cent of the 
accidents were known to have been associated with 
excessive speed, by either definition. The crash 
research studies at Cornell Medical School mention 
a National Safety Council estimate that of 685,000 
persons injured in automobile accidents in a year, 
87 per cent were hurt in accidents associated with 
speeds of less than forty miles an hour. Some stud- 
ies on the Pennsylvania Turnpike have indicated 
that the average speed of cars involved in accidents 
was about forty to fifty miles per hour. 

Speeding drivers also were observed in studies by 
the New York State Department of Public Works 
at West Sand Lake. The fast drivers had no more 
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accidents than did those who drove at average or 
lesser speeds, as determined by a check of Motor 
Vehicle Bureau records. Our own Saratoga Springs 
interview studies, conducted by the New York State 
Health Department, found no correlation at all 
between driver speed and the number of accidents 
recorded in the Bureau of Motor Vehicles for the 
drivers. Interestingly enough, more than half of the 
general sample of the drivers interviewed in one 
of our confidential studies admitted that their usual 
speed on the open highway surpassed the legal 
limit of fifty miles per hour. 

The literature is filled with conclusions drawn 
from the use of what we in public health call 
“numerator” data. We are told that because more 
young people have accidents, they are “wild” driv- 
ers; that because men have more accidents than 
women, they are more careless; that because more 
accidents occur between 5 and 6 p.m. than at other 
times during the day, people at that time are tired 
and impatient. Such conclusions fail to take into 
account the most fundamental of all statistical 
principles; namely, that one can only draw such 
conclusions when one knows something about the 
denominator, which is the rest of the population 
from which these people were drawn. Only then 
can one determine the true risk of having automo- 
bile accidents for each segment of the population 
one selects for study. Perhaps young persons have 
more accidents merely because there are more 
young people driving and each on the average 
drives more miles per year than does his father. 
Again, the high incidence of accidents between 5 
and 6 p.m. may be simply a matter of more cars on 
the road at that time of day as people return from 
work. Coincidental associations are quite different 
from causal relationships. 

The search for personal factors which may be 
causally related to automobile accidents falls within 
the province of the epidemiologist, a technical term 
for the medical detective, and it is high time that 
public health people became more interested in 
motor vehicle accidents, one of our leading causes 
of death. Death and disability from motor vehicle 
accidents have assumed epidemic proportions in 
recent years; in other words, they are affecting large 
segments of our population. We must study the 
car, the highway, and the driver to seek the pre- 
ventable aspects of this alarming condition. 


in SEARCH for factors which make an individual 
accident-prone has revealed many interesting facts. 
We know that glaucoma, a form of slowly progres- 
sive blindness, which comes on in late middle age, 
can reduce the ability of a driver to see objects 
coming from the side. We know that carbon mon- 
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oxide is produced in some vehicles at a high 
enough concentration to affect a driver’s coordina- 
tion of mind and body, particularly when he has 
been smoking and also driving over mountainous 
country. In one example of 114 cars stopped along 
the highway, four had highly dangerous concen- 
trations of carbon monoxide (100 ppm.). We have 
good evidence that a person consuming six ounces 
of whiskey or six bottles of beer within a two-hour 
period has a blood alcohol concentration which 
transforms a car with an average driver into a 
deadly projectile on the highway. There are data 
showing that some epileptics and diabetics may 
suffer from unexpected crises which interfere with 
driving safety. Recent studies on antihistamines, 
which can be purchased at a drugstore without pre- 
scription, show that severe depression of mental 
faculties can result from their use; a driver with 
such mental depression becomes a road hazard to 
himself and others. Other physical ailments have 
been studied for their possible effect on auto driv- 
ing, such as mild polio cases resulting in “foot- 
drop.” 

The problem is much more difficult than merely 
the discovery of physical and mental ailments or 
habits which may interfere with safe driving. Stud- 
ies determine that such persons do exist, but at the 
same time they reveal that the great majority of 
auto accidents (96 per cent in one large series 
studied) occur among individuals who are not acci- 
dent-prone. This is still another lesson learned 
from epidemiological studies. It is not enough to 
identify a small group which has a particularly 
high risk of accidents; its control would not be 
the major answer to accident prevention. 


Ax INTERESTING clue to this problem has come 
from the recent study by a research staff of the 
New York State Department of Public Works in 
the West Sand Lake area of Rensselaer County. 
Observing a group of suburban commuters on the 
same highway over a sustained period, these in- 
vestigators were able to obtain repeated measure- 
ments of the speed of certain specific individuals. 
It was discovered that drivers could not be divided 
simply into those who characteristically drove fast 
and those who habitually drive slowly. Rather, it 
appeared that nearly everyone drove fast on the 
average of 15 per cent of the time. This conclu-- 
sion might perhaps be extended to suggest that 
almost all drivers perform unsafe actions of one 
type or another 15, per cent of the time. If this is 
true, then our epidemiological search becomes one 
for “situations” which lead drivers to commit haz- 
ardous actions. It means a study of social, emotional 
and physical factors, and their interrelationships 
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not only with each other, but also with a host of 
environmental factors. Because the problem is a 
difficult and complex one, there is all the more 
reason to tackle it by the scientific methods we 
use in disease detection and control. 

The New York State Departments of Health and 
Public Works have already made tentative plans 
to observe the driving behavior of auto drivers in 
and around a small city to be selected. Teams of 
skilled persons will be posted to observe driver 
behavior at intersections, parking and pulling away 
from the curb, at stop signs, traffic lights, on rural 
highways and busy city streets. Sample groups of 
drivers seen performing either hazardous or safe 
actions will be interviewed, in our search for factors 
which may be found selectively associated with im- 
proper driving behavior. In addition, more inter- 
views will be done throughout the entire city on a 
sampling basis, to find out the number of miles 
certain persons have driven, the accidents they have 
had, and other information which will provide 
exact data on the characteristics of the driving 
population. 


Sais studies deserve the whole-hearted support of 
all groups interested in the prevention of high- 
way accidents. From these studies we can derive in- 
formation which can lead to practical control ef- 
forts. In New York State there is need for a state 
safety coordinating research committee, as indi- 
cated by the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles in 
September, 1954, “to integrate all present traffic 
safety research efforts and initiate new studies re- 
lating to motor vehicle accidents and their causes. 
This committee would be composed of policy-level 
representatives of the State Departments of Health, 
Mental Hygiene, Public Works, and Education, as 
well as the Division of State Police, the Division 
of Safety, and the Bureau of Motor Vehicles.” Such 
a committee, or one similar to it, would constitute 
a valuable planning-coordinating group to stimu- 
late scientific studies in the human aspects of high- 
way safety. 

In August, 1954, the State Bureau of Motor Vehi- 
cles announced as a policy that automobile driv- 
ers, at the time of renewal application for their 
operator's license, would have to indicate whether 
they had had fainting spells, diabetes, stroke, 
Bright’s disease, excessively high blood pressure, 
or any heart ailment. Such individuals would need 
a statement from their physician that they were 
capable of safely operating a motor vehicle on a 
highway. This measure, which has been used by 
other states, may be a beneficial first step, but needs 
expansion and refinement. There is need for a 
medical advisory committee, consisting of members 


of the State Departments of Health and Mental 
Hygiene, to study all the medical aspects of driver 
licensing and to redefine health standards for orig- 
inal and renewal licenses. This would be a truly 
progressive advance in our approach to this prob- 
lem. 

Among studies which the State Health Depart- 
ment would like to do in this general area of 
licensing would be medical examinations for the 
evaluation of the physical and mental attributes of 
drivers. A center for them could be set up right in 
the Bureau of Motor Vehicles. It would examine 
those individuals who might be referred to it by the 
bureau because of a history of repeated accidents, 
advanced age, or presence of some particular dis- 
ease or disability. The establishment of such a cen- 
ter would provide an opportunity to do some basic 
and applied research on methods of determining 
and measuring driver ability under various condi- 
tions. Special medical advisory groups would be 
appointed to assist this program. It is of great in- 
terest that the medical director of New York City’s 
Third Avenue Transit Corporation has discovered 
that bus drivers who are hired only after they have 
passed a special battery of medical tests have one 
accident per year less than those hired without 
benefit of prior screening examinations. Since the 
establishment of its medical program for drivers, 
this same company has been able to demonstrate 
a marked decrease in the number of accidents, the 
costs of liability, compensation and lost time. 

Another study the State Health Department 
would like to pursue is the follow-up of several 
thousand persons having various chronic illnesses 
observed in the hospitals of this state, to discover 
any association between a risk of automobile acci- 
dents with some of these conditions. At the same 
time we could assess the importance of these dis- 
abilities in the total accident pictures. Such studies 
might suggest that patients with conditions like 
glaucoma, diabetes, severe arthritis, and epilepsy 
should be specially tested before being licensed. Of 
equal importance would be findings that accidents 
occurred among diseased or disabled persons prior 
to the medical diagnosis. This could suggest ex- 
panded detection programs for hazardous condi- 
tions among potential drivers. 


Conclusion 


i siccsiiand were the fourth highest cause of death 
in New York State in 1953. A large share of these 
deaths resulted from traffic accidents. No one ques- 
tions the continuing need for education, engineer- 
ing, and enforcement in the campaign to reduce 
death and disability on the highway. The public 
health aspects of motor vehicle accidents, however, 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Educational TV is still in its infancy, but it is growing. For much of the growth 

state governments, in different parts of the country, are responsible. In the fol- 

lowing pages the authors indicate the breadth of the states’ role—in studies, 

appropriations and initiation of stations now operating or under construction. 

Mr. Emery is Consultant to the Joint Committee on Educational Television, 
and Mr. Steetle is its Executive Director. 


State Progress 


in Educational Television 


By Water B. Emery and RALPH STEETLE 


Commission made a historic decision, reserving 

242 television channels for the exclusive use of 
education. Since that time fifteen additional chan- 
nels have been reserved, so that the total is 257. 

Under the FCC rules, only nonprofit, noncom- 
mercial educational organizations, including ac- 
credited public and private schools or community 
agencies representative of them, can operate sta- 
tions on these reserved channels. The stations are 
not permitted to advertise, and must rely on other 
means for financing, construction and operation. 

As Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, pointed out shortly 
after the original channels were reserved, they pre- 
sented educators with three basic problems: mak- 
ing the public aware of the educational values 
involved; getting money to build and operate sta- 
tions; and developing talent and programs. 

Despite the rugged terrain which loomed ahead, 
the educational world accepted the challenge. 
About three years have passed. Although the prob- 
lems have by no means been met fully in this short 
period, substantial progress can be reported. 

Thirteen communities now have educational tel- 
evision stations in operation. Approximately 20 
million people live within their primary service 
areas. These communities and the station licensees 
are: 


T April, 1952, the Federal Communications 


Houston, Texas KUHT University of Houston; 
Houston Independent 
School District 

*East Lansing, WKAR-TV_ Michigan State College 
Mich. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Metro. Pitts. Educ. TV 
Station 

WHA-TV _ Wisconsin State Radio 


Council 


WQED 


* Madison, Wis. 


San Francisco, KQED Bay Area Educ. TV 
Calif. Association 
Cincinnati, Ohio WCET Greater Cincinnati TV 
Educ. Foundation 
St. Louis Educ. TV 
Commission 
WOLTV lowa State College 
KOMU-TV University of Missouri 
KCTS University of Washing- 
ton 
*Chapel Hill, WUNC-TV_ Consolidated University 
N. C. of N. C. 
*Munford, Ala. WEDM Alabama Educational 
TV Commission 
KUON-TV University of Nebraska 


St. Louis, Mo. KETC 


*Ames, Iowa 
*Columbia, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 


*Lincoln, Neb. 


In Lincoln, Columbia and Ames, the state uni- 
versities and Iowa State College operate on com- 
mercial channels, but their programming is largely 
educational. 

Eight other communities have stations under con- 
struction, to be in operation soon. These stations 
and the organizations that will operate them are: 


WGBH-TV WGBH Educ. Founda- 
tion 
*Columbus, Ohio WOSU-TV Ohio State University 
*Champaign- WTLC University of Illinois 
Urbana, III. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Boston, Mass. 


WTVS Detroit Educ. TV 
Foundation 

*Oklahoma City, KETA Oklahoma Educ. TV 

Okla. Authority 

*Tulsa, Okla. KOED-TV Oklahoma Educ. TV 
Authority 

Chicago Educ. TV 
Association 

Alabama Educ. TV 
Commission 


Chicago, Ill. WTTW 


Birmingham, Ala. WEDB 


*Stations marked with asterisks are largely supported by 
public funds. 
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Seven other communities—New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; *Athens, Georgia; *Andalusia, Alabama; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Miami, Florida; To- 
ledo, Ohio; and Memphis, Tennessee—have made 
substantial progress in plans to build stations. In 
each a substantial amount of money and/or equip- 
ment is available for construction, and there is 
widespread public interest and support. 

As the FCC wisely pointed out in its order re- 
serving television channels for education, “the great 
mass of educational institutions must move more 
slowly and overcome hurdles not present for com- 
mercial broadcasters.” Educational forces in more 
than thirty cities not mentioned above have been 
working diligently to establish stations but have 
encountered various problems. With adequate time 
and encouragement, all those cities and areas 
eventually may have educational stations. 


Over-all State Action 


Mees or the impetus and support for educa- 
tional television has come from state agencies. In 
fact, seven of the thirteen educational stations on 
the air are owned and operated by state agencies 
and have been largely financed from public funds. 
The same is true of five of the eight under con- 
struction, and two of the seven for which plans are 
well advanced. Legislatures and state governmental 
agencies have provided a total of more than $5 
million during the past two years to help plan and 
finance educational television stations. 

In thirty-two states state commissions, committees 
or study groups have been appointed to secure 
information and make recommendations regarding 
the use of educational channels. Each of these 
states has held one or more meetings to secure 
information and expert opinion on problems in- 
volved in building stations. Fourteen of the con- 
ferences have been called by Governors. 


Alabama, Oklahoma, North Carolina 


Sracus. mention should be made of accomplish- 
ments in Alabama, Oklahoma and North Carolina. 

On June 15, 1953, the Alabama legislature cre- 
ated a state educational television commission and 
appropriated $500,000 for construction of educa- 
tional stations. Subsequently the State Building 
Commission granted an additional $272,000 for the 
same purpose. These amounts, combined with $300,- 
ooo donated by a foundation and commercial inter- 
ests, total more than $1 million which the state has 
at its disposal for building and operating stations. 

Already a station is in operation at Munford, 
with the transmitter located on Mount Cheaha, the 
highest point in the state. Another will be in opera- 
tion soon in Birmingham. Through use of micro- 


wave relays, it is expected that in a reasonably 
short time a state system will be in operation with 
programs originating at the University of Alabama 
in Tuscaloosa, the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
at Auburn, and in Birmingham. Recently, the FCC 
reserved Channel 2 for education in Andalusia. 
This will make possible an additional link in the 
southern part of the state and, combined with 
operations in Mobile and Montgomery, eventually 
will provide complete statewide educational tele- 
vision service. 

About three weeks before the Alabama Educa- 
tional Television Commission was created, the Gov- 
ernor of Oklahoma signed a bill establishing the 
Oklahoma Educational Television Authority and 
authorizing it to use more than $700,000 accruing 
to the State Public Building Fund to construct edu- 
cational television stations on reserved channels. 
Substantial equipment and cash have been donated 
by commercial interests in Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. The Authority is constructing two educa- 
tional stations in these cities, and they should be 
in operation soon. 

North Carolina’s first educational television sta- 
tion, operated by its consolidated university, went 
on the air recently. Programs are originating from 
university studios in Chapel Hill. The State Col- 
lege in Raleigh and the Women’s College in 
Greensboro also have studios and will originate 
programs for the station. More than a million dol- 
lars have been secured from foundations and other 
private sources to finance its construction and 
initial operation. 

Outstanding leadership at the consolidated uni- 
versity has played a big part in the developments 
thus far. The State Educational Television Com- 
mission of North Carolina, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and financed by legislative appropriations, 
has been most helpful. It has held numerous con- 
ferences and public hearings, and recently re- 
quested the General Assembly to appropriate $220,- 
ooo a year for the next biennium to operate the 
Chapel Hill Station. 

Gordon Gray, President of the consolidated uni- 
versity, has said of the new station. 

“For fifty years our extension workers have gone 
out to every county in North Carolina to bring to 
their fellow citizens the benefits of the university's 
educational resources. Television provides us with 
an extension of education on a tremendous scale. 

“It will be possible now for our faculties to reach 
almost every citizen of North Carolina. Every day, 
the university, through television, will go into the 
homes and into the lives of our people. 

“This educational service will become a great 
force in improving the cultural and intellectual 
life, the health, the wealth, and the spiritual well- 
being of 4,060,000 North Carolinians.” 
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Other Southern States 


Tos Florida, the legislature appropriated $20,000 
for studies by the Legislative Council on educa- 
tional television. On October 15, 1954, a select 
committee of the council, with the aid of the re- 
search staff of the Legislative Reference Bureau, 
completed a detailed report on costs of construct- 
ing and operating stations, on various kinds of edu- 
cational programs appropriate for television use, 
and on equipment, technical coverage and staff 
organization. A Citizens Committee appointed by 
the Governor recently recommended establishment 
of a statewide educational television authority to 
explore the use of educational facilities within the 
state, and also recommended establishment of a 
pilot station at the University of Florida, with 
facilities for production of educational films and 
kinescopes. 

In Georgia, at the call of the Governor, a state- 
wide meeting on educational TV was held in Janu- 
ary, 1953, and a resolution was adopted asking 
the Board of Regents and the State Board of Edu- 
cation to make a survey to determine problems 
and possibilities of building stations. In May, 1953, 
the legislature appropriated $1,900,000 to help 
establish a Continuing Study Center at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. This amount was matched by 
a grant of $2,144,000 from the Kellogg Foundation 
and a $300,000 grant from the University. Plans to 
build an educational TV station on Channel 8 in 
Athens as an important facility of this Study Cen- 
ter are well advanced, and application for a 
construction permit is to be filed soon with the 
FCC. 

Developments on the state level in Louisiana are 
noteworthy. A state commission on educational tel- 
evision, established by the legislature and with 
members appointed by the Governor, has been 
active for about two years. The legislature has 
appropriated more than $200,000 to finance its 
work and to provide through other state agencies 
basic television facilities which, it is hoped, eventu- 
ally may be expanded into a state educational 
system. 

The Tennessee Educational Television Com- 
mission was created by legislative enactment in 
April, 1953, with fifteen members appointed by 
the Governor. On December 15, 1954, the commis- 
sion recommended, among other things, that the 
legislature appropriate $200,000 per annum as 
matching funds, to be made available to Tennessee 
communities filing applications for educational 
television stations—no community to receive more 
than $50,000, and the money to be used to aid in 
operation of an educational station. It further rec- 
ommended that a permanent commission on edu- 


cational television be established to administer the 
appropriation. 

Recent developments in Texas present a promis- 
ing outlook for educational television there. With 
legislative approval, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion appointed a fifty-seven-member commission on 
educational television. It held its first meeting on 
June 19, 1954, and took the following actions: 
unanimously approved a resolution requesting the 
FCC “to continue for an indefinite time the 
eighteen television channels reserved for educa- 
tional use in that state”; agreed to cooperate with 
communities having reserved educational television 
channels in setting up local organizations to study 
the problems of building stations; and appointed 
a steering committee to draw up detailed sugges- 
tions as to what the commission should do to help 
the local communities. 


State Developments in the West 


i Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education, including the states of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah 
and Wyoming, has been giving active considera- 
tion and support to promotion of educational tele- 
vision. Through its sponsorship statewide meetings 
have been held in Montana, Idaho and Oregon. 
Plans for similar meetings in other Western States 
have been under consideration. 

The Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
and the University of Oregon have jointly made 
engineering and programming studies looking to- 
ward construction of stations at Corvallis and Port- 
land. A program for the combined operation of the 
two stations was presented at the last session of the 
Oregon Legislature for study by the State Citizens 
Committee for Educational Television. The Ore- 
gon legislature considered the request but decided 
to conduct further study until the 1955 session. A 
number of important meetings and conferences 
have been held in Oregon, and a state committee 
appointed by the Governor is assembling informa- 
tion and preparing recommendations. 

The Idaho Senate in 1953 approved an educa- 
tional television bill but it did not receive a 
majority in the House. Educators and others have 
continued efforts to find means to finance the con- 
struction of stations. 

A Washington State-Wide Committee on Edu- 
cational Television was appointed by the Governor 
on January 2, 1954. Frederick G. Hamley, Chief 
Justice of the Washington State Supreme Court, 
was appointed Chairman. On November 10, 1954, 
the committee transmitted to the Governor an ex- 
ceptionally comprehensive report. In substance it 
stated that: (1) television should be encouraged as 
a valuable supplement to existing methods of 
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school teaching; (2) high quality programs are 
needed, with variety of educational content for 
children in the home; (3) there should be formal 
adult instruction adequate to meet diversified edu- 
cational and cultural needs; (4) more television 
programs should be designed to provide informa- 
tion of interest to farmers, workmen, employers, 
businessmen, professional people, home owners, and 
other categories of the citizenry; (5) greater use of 
television should be made to bring cultural re- 
sources to light and develop them; (6) to meet the 
foregoing needs, commercial stations should be 
assisted and production centers and noncommer- 
cial stations be established when practicable. 

The report further stated in effect that partici- 
pation in educational television projects should be 
regarded as a legitimate function of an educational 
institution and that adequate staff and budget 
should be provided. 

Finally, the Washington committee recommended 
that steps be taken to request the FCC to retain 
for an indefinite time the channels reserved for 
the state; that legislation be enacted to enable 
public educational units to join in nonprofit edu- 
cational television corporations if they so desire; 
and that an official, statewide council on educa- 
tional television be established by legislative action. 

In Wyoming, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Cheyenne, the Superintendent of 
Schools in Laramie, and certain members of the 
legislature are cooperating with the University of 
Wyoming in plans to acquire an educational TV 
station. 


State Activities in the Midwest 


| * Ohio, the legislature has considered proposals 
to appropriate for a statewide educational TV net- 
work, and has a special committee studying the 
matter. As already indicated, Ohio State University 
is now building a station on Channel 34 in Colum- 
bus and is cooperating with other state authori- 
ties in development of statewide plans for educa- 
tional TV. 

The education committees of both houses of the 
Minnesota legislature in 1953 approved a bill for 
a statewide educational network. Although the 
legislature did not pass on the bill at the session, 
the University of Minnesota and other educational 
institutions in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area retain 
active interest in building a station, on Channel 2. 

There has been considerable statewide planning 
in Iowa. In August, 1952, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction called a meeting in Des Moines, 
attended by representatives of Iowa State College, 
the University of Iowa, the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Des Moines public schools. As 
a result, action was taken by the group to back 


educational TV, and a statewide survey was or- 
ganized and completed. The 1953 session of the 
Iowa legislature considered a bill to establish a 
statewide network. This measure did not pass. 
However, the Iowa State College station serves a 
large public. 

A joint committee of the University of Kansas 
and Kansas State College is seeking legislative sup- 
port for building stations in that state. 

In Wisconsin a large Citizens Committee, 
founded in 1952, is active. A referendum on 
whether money should be appropriated to build a 
statewide network was defeated at the polls last 
November. The preceding session of the legisla- 
ture, however, appropriated $75,000 to help in con- 
struction of the station operating at the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison. 

In Illinois, the legislature, similarly, authorized 
the University of Illinois to continue its plans to 
build its station at Champaign-Urbana. And as 
indicated earlier, stations are operating at Michi- 
gan State College, the University of Missouri and 
the University of Nebraska. 

Progress also is reported in the Dakotas. The 
Governor called a South Dakota meeting for edu- 
cational television last year. On its recommenda- 
tion he appointed a seventeen-member state study 
committee, which is now exploring building costs 
and programming possibilities. 


State Developments in the East 


ee Massachusetts Commission on Educational 
Television has been established, and the state legis- 
lature has appropriated substantial amounts for its 
use. Besides conducting studies on the use of edu- 
cational television, the commission is authorized to 
file applications for the educational channels re- 
served for Massachusetts. It is cooperating with 
local groups in the development of educational 
television in Boston and other cities in the state. 

In Rhode Island an advisory commission on edu- 
cational television set up by the Governor about 
two years ago remains active. 

A Delaware Study Committee for Educational 
Television was organized after the lifting of the 
television freeze, and five subcommittees were ap- 
pointed to study various proposals involved in 
building a station in Wilmington. As an outgrowth 
of the committee’s work, the Delaware Educational 
Television Association was organized to foster the 
use of television for noncommercial and public pur- 
poses, to conduct studies and experiments, and to 
produce and engage in noncommercial television 
broadcasting activities. The organization, incor- 
porated under Delaware law, has a Board of Trus- 
tees which represents the University of Delaware, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Programs for economic development are an important area of public action in 
many states. In this article Dan Gerber, Chairman of the Michigan Economic 
Development Commission, emphasizes that teamwork on a wide front—between 
representatives of government, labor, business, the professions and civic affairs— 


is the key factor that makes the Michigan program work. 


Cooperation for Michigan’s 
Economy 


By DAN GERBER 


for one word that described better than any 

other the way Michigan’s industrial develop- 
ment program works, you would come up with 
“cooperation.” I don’t think that a whole page of 
words could be put together to describe it better 
or leave a clearer impression of what is behind the 
program, how it is carried on, arid why it is suc- 
cessful. 

Just about everybody in Michigan is behind the 
program, and a lot of its people take part in carry- 
ing it on. The act of the legislature in 1947 which 
established the Michigan Department of Economic 
Development provides for a commission of twelve, 
appointed by the Governor, as the department's 
Board of Directors. At the first meeting of the com- 
mission, in September, 1947, a small thing hap- 
pened, concerning which I don’t believe anybody 
thought much at the time, but which was to set a 
pattern that all of us agree is a very important and 
valuable one. 

The Governor had appointed two legislators to 
the commission. As the group sat down with him 
for its organization meeting, an Attorney General's 
opinion was received saying the two legislators 
couldn’t be members of the commission because 
they were members of the legislature which created 
it. As soon as they looked at the act which had 
brought them together, the Governor and the Com- 
missioners agreed this was not much of a problem. 
Someone pointed out a provision in the act which 
tells the commission to get such advisory assistance 
as it may need—and within a few minutes the two 
legislators whose appointment as statutory mem- 
bers had been rejected by the Attorney General 
were appointed as advisory members, by resolution 
of the commission. 

Soon after that, in the winter of 1948, the com- 
mission appointed its first advisory committee. Ap- 
pointment of several other advisory committees 
followed within a year, and it soon became cus- 


I you were to look all through the dictionary 


tomary for the commission to have approximately 
200 people serving on its various advisory com- 
mittees. 

These committees are kept active and are pro- 
vided with considerable staff help. Their member- 
ship is changed from time to time, so that we don’t 
impose unduly upon any individual, and so that 
we steadily bring new people into responsibilities 
connected with our program. 


A List of those serving on our advisory commit- 
tees would be a sort of “Who’s Who” of Michigan's 
labor, business and civic leadership. The contribu- 
tion they make to the state and the advancement 
of its economy is tremendous. The time they give 
is one of the most impressive things about Mich- 
igan’s economic development program. 

We try to keep our program sound. Our ad- 
visory committees figure in this in two ways. Unless 
we kept it pretty sound, we wouldn’t have many 
of their members with us very long; and without 
their guidance | know our program couldn’t be 
as solid and practical as it is. 

The committees are made up of busy and able 
individuals who could find plenty of opportunities 
for other use of the time they are giving to our 
program. 

Some of our advisory committees cover broad 
fields. For example, the twenty-five-member com- 
mittee on industrial development. It includes pro- 
fessionals from the utilities, railroads and chambers 
of commerce, but nearly half of its members are 
businessmen and other laymen. One of its most 
devoted members is the President of the State Bar. 

Some of the committees work in more specialized 
fields, as one we appointed about a year ago to 
help bring more aircraft manufacturing into the 
state and one we are just now setting up on forest 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Teacher retirement systems are receiving close attention among a number of 
states in several respects—their bearing on recruitment of teachers, the means 
of financing them, their relationship to federal social security, and other aspects. 
In this article an expert on governmental retirement funds broadly describes 
the teacher pension plans in effect, discusses coordination of such systems with 
social security, and presents a series of state by state tables on membership, 
assets and income of state and local systems. Mr. Weinberg, a consulting actuary, 
is President of the Municipal Finance Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada. 


Retirement Funds 
for Public School Teachers’ 


By A. A. WEINBERG 


in this country in 1869 by the formation of 

protective associations providing for mutual 
aid to the members. Voluntary contributions were 
made by the teachers for the relief of their asso- 
ciates. The voluntary contribution plans proved in- 
adequate, however, to meet the needs of the retired 
teachers, because of the increasing financial load 
resulting from larger pension rolls. Public moneys 
were then obtained, first in small amounts and 
later in a larger measure. As a result, a number of 
pension funds financed exclusively by employer's 
contributions were created. These were followed 
by joint contributory systems, which are the pat- 
tern now underlying teachers retirement funds, 
with two exceptions. The states of Delaware and 
New Mexico still operate on the noncontributory 
basis, with the employer assuming the entire cost. 
Because of constitutional provisions, the New Mex- 
ico plan is not a formal pension plan, and is de- 
scribed as an emeritus employment plan; those on 
retirement are subject to call for active service on 
an emeritus employment payroll. 

A number of retirement funds for teachers were 
established during the early days of the twentieth 
century. Many of these were not properly financed 
and did not embrace actuarial principles. How- 
ever, most of the early funds were reorganized and 
later replaced by new funds reflecting modern 
standards. 

State retirement systems to which teachers belong 


Roma funds for teachers had their origin 


! Much of the data forming the basis of this article was ob- 
tained from reports of the Research Division of the National 
Education Association and the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association. 


exist in all states except one. Of fifty state and ter- 
ritorial jointly contributory plans covered in this 
survey, twenty-nine were created in 1940 or later, 
and seventeen were established between 1921 and 
1939. The plan for teachers of the Illinois state 
school system (outside Chicago) had its beginning 
in 1915. Others were created during this period, but 
many were replaced by newer plans. 

State legislation throughout the years was de- 
signed to place the teacher retirement plans on a 
sound financial basis. Today almost all such plans 
reflect the actuarial reserve principle. 

The development of retirement plans for the 
teaching personnel in local governments followed 
substantially the same pattern as the state systems. 
Of fifty or more local systems in existence several 
years ago, only twenty-four remain in operation. 
A larger proportion of them have been in opera- 
tion under the original form than in the case of 
the state systems, and there has been less revision 
and modernization of city plans. The Chicago plan 
has existed since 1895, and its basic pattern has had 
little change throughout the years. Des Moines has 
a plan which dates back to 1900. 

Teacher retirement funds for the most part, also 
include other public school employees. In some 
state and local retirement plans, a single system 
operates for all public employees, including 
teachers. 

Membership coverage of teachers in retirement 
systems is fairly broad. Few areas have no retire- 
ment provisions for teachers. Because of the type 
of occupation, few restrictions exist as to member- 
ship under the plans. Practically all teachers oc- 
cupying a permanent or semipermanent status are 
provided coverage. 
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MEMBERSHIP AND TOTAL ASSETS 
STATE TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


Number retired 
| 


Total 
number For For 
of ageor  disa- Total 
State system members® service bility assets 
Alabama...... 31,915 193 21 $48,142,372 
Alaska...... . 770 2 0 469,862 
Arizona. . 4,283 41 7 13,010,250 
Arkansas. . 18,189 124 50 15,146,318 
California 115,887 1,189 96 177,906,181 
Colorado 7,550 36 0 7,323,538 
Connecticut 14,093 162 7 56,287,819 
Florida. . . 26,639 221 12 35,090,783 
Georgia 29,815 203 24 41,243,258 
Hawaii 17,838 96 36 82,455,601 
Idaho..... 6,552 60 0 12,116,706 
Illinois. . 58,679 519 129 56,349,731 
Indiana. . 43,851 513 41 74,848,651 
Kansas. . . 40,124 112 1 12,033,782 
Kentucky 30,876 156 20 26,035,203 
Louisiana 21,335 185 18 70,587,702 
Maine... 14,751 261 4 18,028,480 
Maryland. . 10,376 37,985,807 
Massachusetts. 29,460 428 6 78,736,500 
Michigan. . . 51,000 490 24 55,776,027 
Minnesota 13,872 61 1 15,797,708 
Missouri. . 27,214 164 7 20,066,869 
Montana 7,071 56 4 7,694,754 
Nebraska 12,906 150 10 7,143,181 
Nevada. . , % 7,297 55 1 5,101,721 
New Hampshire.. 3,635 42 10 6,766,757 
New Jersey...... 34,880 —¢ —* 228,849,445 
New Mexico 9,139» —e —e 2,433,317 
New York. 61,859 639 59 267,386,457 
North Carolina 63,428 306° —e* 124,214,195 
North Dakota. 8,605 48 3 6,514,722 
62,100 686 80 226,134,996 
Oklahoma . 25,784 234 3 20,829,056 
Pennsylvania 88,145 1,203 65 849,332,139 
South Carolina. 51,675 225 40 47,640,596 
Tennessee. . . . 32,157 229° 24,046,650 
Texas... 96,423 525 5 158,650,829 
Vermont 2,913 47 4 6,613,601 
Washington 20,320 265 3 46,674,432 
West Virginia.... 28,067 119 11 40,194,555 
Wisconsin. . . 44,181 341 0 135,201,164 


aBeing mean membership obtained by adding the number at the beginning of 
the year and the number at the end of the year, divided by 2. 

bBeing a noncontributory system financing entirely by state contributions. 

Age or service annuities and disability annuities not separated. 


Service Credit 


Most of the systems grant full credit for service 
rendered before enactment of the retirement plan. 

Credit for out-of-state service, including service 
rendered before and after establishment of the re- 
tirement plan, is granted in most systems. In Mary- 
land, however, credit is granted only if it was ren- 
dered before enactment of the retirement law, in 
i926. Connecticut, Florida, Maine, Minnesota and 
the City of Detroit condition such credit upon 
completion of a certain amount of service in the 
local system, generally the last ten or fifteen years 
prior to retirement. 

In most states, it is the policy to require con- 
tributions for out-of-state service, and to condition 
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its allowance on the further requirement that a 
substantial portion of the last years of service shall 
be teaching in the local schools, subject to a max- 
imum credit for outside service of a prescribed 
period of years. 

Many systems include credit for military service. 
Some require contributions on the part of the 
teachers, while a great many grant free credit. 


Conditions for Retirement 


Qualifying conditions for superannuation retire- 
ment vary with the different systems. Most systems 
prescribe an optional age, generally 55 or 60. Some 
systems pay the full retirement annuity after thirty 
or thirty-five years of service or even less, regardless 
of age. 

Total and permanent disability benefits are pay- 
able in many of the systems based upon a qualify- 
ing service condition ranging from five to twenty- 
five years. More commonly, ten or fifteen years con- 
stitute the minimum service for disability retire- 
ment, and benefits are payable regardless of age. 

Some systems pay special disability retirement 
benefits for accidental injuries incurred in line of 
duty. These benefits are larger than the ordinary 
allowances. A few systems also provide special death 
benefits for members who die through accidental 
injury incurred in line of duty. 

ANNUAL INCOME OF STATE TEACHER 
RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


From From From From 
members’ State local invest- Total 
State system Sunds funds ments® income 
Alabama....... $2,527,902 $4,784,442 $ _ $1,458,362 $8,770,706 
Alaska. . od 70,252 38,759¢ —e 4,643 113,654 
Arizona. 1,558,284 323,866 1,049,983 268,938 3,201071. 
Arkansas 1,229,092 1,517,138 430,355 3,176,584 
California .. 26,382,474 18,526,055 1,039,248 4,613,006 50,560,783 
Colorado. . 1,246,327 131,608 2,629,868 
Connecticut 3,187,673 4,411,673 _ 1,556,725 9,1 56,070 
Florida. . . 6,378,291 2,000,000 929 792/533 
Georgia... 4,639,966 4,559,648 909,987 1,050,709 11,1 60,311 
Hawaii. 3,282,694 2,838,233 2,158,554 2,267,546 10,547,027 
Idaho... 1,315,895 643,324 567,969 249,621 2,776,808 
Illinois. 6,401,092 4,707,500 — 1,390,012 12,498,604 
Indiana 3,948,591 4,101,403 2,102,926 10,152/920 
Kansas. . 1,673,093 700,000 _ 215,792 2,588,885 
Kentucky 1,474,459 2,161,720 — 630,234 4,266,413 
Louisiana 4,212,309 7,434,788 — 1,998,656 13,645,753 
Maine... 1,896,758 1,845,916 343,915 445,201 4,531,790 
Maryland. 2,002,237 3,470,172 883,175 6,355,584 
Massachusetts... 5,292,537 6,376,772 2,066,910 13,736,218 
Michigan...... 7,721,037 4,494,148 _ 1,199,915 13,415,100 
Minnesota. 2,674,155 767,265 _ 363,657 3,805,077 
Missouri. . 2,196,596 _ 2,196,978 439,986 4,833,560 
Montana. 1,156,61 —_ 760,721 183,960 2,101,296 
Nebraska. 1,195,521 427,600 _ 137,141 1,760,262 
Nevada. o. 969,673 558,108 407,683 128,636 2,064,100 
New Hampshire. 709,421 412,475 618,709 166,218 1,906,824 
New Jersey..... 10,123,754 10,178,789 — 5,961,487 26,264,031 
New Mexico 1,122,364 43,384 1,165,748 
New York...... 14,291,611 955,941 20,292,360 7,060,120 42'600,032 
North Carolina.. 7,935,178 10,500,374 _ 3,097,774 21,533,326 
North Dakota... 619,608 537,142 31,116 138,662 1,326,528 
Ohio...... 13,190,633 — 16,571,180 5,448,179 35,209,992 
Oklahoma 2,827,601 1,800,000 443,531 5,071,132 


Pennsylvania... 16,675,719 16,948,073 15,105,041 10,979,429 59°708/262 


South Carolina.. 16,750,363 28,146,311 —-e 2,743,922 47,640,596 
Tennessee. ..... 2,355,809 3,000,000 1,445 658,478 6,015,732 
Texas.... .. 12,558,084 12,698,246 - _— 4,321,491 29,577,821 
Vermont 620,794 705,400 _ 177,779 1,503,972 
Washington 3,312,223 5,959,759 _ 1,096,094 10,268,076 
West Virginia... 2,953,586 3,892,770 _— 960,619 7,806,975 
Wisconsin. . . 4,814,657 5,854,390 _ 4,078,932 14,747,978 


«Interest on investments plus profits on sale of investments minus loss on sales 
of investments, if any. 

bIn some instances, the individual amounts do not add up to the total in this 
column because figures were rounded to even dollars. 

¢No segregation between state funds aiid local funds available. 
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Retirement Benefit 


Several types of formulas are used in calculating 
the retirement benefit. Some plans provide for a 
fixed percentage of average salary per year of serv- 
ice as the total amount of benefit. Others combine 
the fixed benefit formula and the money purchase 
method. Still others provide for a fixed dollar sum, 
graded according to length of service. In Iowa and 
Missouri the retirement allowance is computed by 
a formula similar to that used under federal social 
security. 

The complexities of the money purchase plan 
make it difficult for members to understand and 
apply in estimating their benefits. The fixed ben- 
efit formula is more easily comprehensible; the 
variables of interest and mortality inherent in the 
money purchase method are eliminated by the fixed 
benefit plan. These variables are generally ab- 
sorbed in the public’s share of cost. 

The retirement benefit is generally geared to a 
formula which would produce 50 per cent of aver- 
age salary after thirty-five years of service. Some 
plans have liberalized this formula during recent 
years so as to produce 50 per cent of salary for 
thirty years of service. The full benefit is generally 
available at age 65, with actuarially reduced rates 
at earlier ages. Many plans provide for payment of 
the full benefit after thirty-five years of service, 
regardless of age. 

Rates of benefit for disability are generally lower 
than those for superannuation retirement, and al- 
lowances are greater for those who become disabled 
after longer periods of service. Three systems pay 
temporary disability benefits. 


Survivors Benefits 


Most systems provide survivors benefits by op- 
tional selection available to the member at retire- 
ment. In all cases where an option is chosen, the 
allowance paid to the retired member during his 
or her life is reduced accordingly, so that the total 
does not exceed the actuarial value of reserves due 
the member. Other forms of survivors benefits are 
payable in a limited number of cases. 

A few systems permit a member to choose a ben- 
eficiary who will receive a benefit after his death if 
death occurs before retirement. Many systems also 
give members the right to choose an annuity in lieu 
of a refund of contributions when they separate 
from service prior to qualifying for normal or dis- 
ability retirement. Most of the systems, however, 
defer payment of such an allowance until the mem- 
ber meets the minimum retirement age. A few pro- 
vide special survivors benefits, such as payments to 
a surviving spouse and minor children, in addition 
to other benefits. 


MEMBERSHIP AND TOTAL ASSETS 
LOCAL TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


Number Retired 


For 
ageor  disa- Total 
City members* service bility assets 
California 
Los Angeles. . . 327 52 
Colorado 


$102,205,564 
9,903,744 
28,084,085 
4,283,583 


Kansas City.. . 307,366 
Louisiana 


New Orleans. . 12,832,864 


31,009,605 


6,086,114 
21,221,493 
854,604 
Missouri 
Kansas City... 
Nebraska 
New York 
New York.... 
Oregon 
Portland...... 
Tennessee 
Memphis 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee.... 2,746 32 17,237,190 


*Being mean membership obtained by adding the number at the beginning of 
the year and the number at the end of the year, divided by 2. 


Benefit upon Separation 


Several systems do not repay the contributions 
upon separation from service without right to a 
retirement benefit. Others refund total contribu- 
tions without full interest. A few give the member 
the right under certain conditions to choose an 
annuity, in lieu of a refund, to begin immediately 
upon separation from service or at any time there- 
after. 

Vesting of pension credit is available in some 
states only to those who have served a specified 
number of years and in other states where a mem- 
ber might have qualified for normal retirement. 
The qualification for a deferred benefit is comple- 
tion of a minimum period of service, usually ten 
years. 


3,642,407 
1,077,740 
565,700,657 
7,000,884 
1,137,322 


Financing 


With few exceptions, the systems are jointly con- 
tributory, both the teachers and the public sharing 
in the cost. The teachers’ contribution rates gen- 
erally are a fixed percentage, uniform for all mem- 
bers. Some systems have graded percentages accord- 
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Chicago...... 13,771 365 4 : 
Iowa i 
Des Moines. . . 1,290 + 0 1 
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Michigan 
Detroit....... 15,459 191 9 
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ing to age at date of membership. In that case, the 
actuary estimates the percentage of salary that will 
produce, during the period of membership service, 
a reserve sufficient to provide an annuity of a de- 
sired amount on the basis of a fixed rate of interest 
and an assumed mortality standard. The percent- 
age so estimated by the actuary may be the same or 
approximately the same as that fixed by statute in 
systems anticipating a similar benefit of a fixed rate. 

The degree of funding of obligations varies with 
different systems. Some are fully funded and pro- 
vide for accumulation of assets to cover all accruing 
liabilities; others have only partial funding and 
provide only for limited reserves. Still others oper- 
ate according to the cash disbursement basis, pro- 
viding funds to meet only current needs. 


Administration 


With several exceptions, the systems are under 
the direction of retirement boards. These boards 
formulate the policy and procedure in the opera- 
tion and administration of the systems, and gen- 
erally supervise their activities. The exceptions are 
Alaska, Delaware, Iowa, Nebraska, South Carolina 
and Wyoming, where certain officials or state agen- 
cies direct the operation. The Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are in charge of the man- 
agement of its system. 

The duties of these retirement boards consist of 
approval of claims, formulation of rules and regu- 
lations to govern administration, determination of 
possible changes in the basic plan of operation, 
making of recommendations to the appropriative 
legislative bodies, making of investments, author- 
ization of periodic actuarial surveys and investiga- 
tions, and general policy direction of the retire- 
ment systems. Investment of reserves of the systems 
constitutes one of the most important functions of 
the retirement boards. This must be made within 
limitations fixed by the governing statute, with 
or without the approval of a state or local 
official. 

The investment authority is fairly well restricted. 
During recent years, however, a broadening of it 
has occurred to include investments in corporate 
bonds, and in some cases common and preferred 
stocks. For the most part, the systems are limited to 
the same types of securities which are eligible for 
insurance companies and savings banks. The form 
of organization makes it difficult to operate a broad 
investment policy because of the need for close and 
constant supervision. Centralized administration of 
the investment function for all retirement systems 
within a state, including those in operation for 
teachers, with the aid of competent investment 
counsel, may remove this handicap and may permit 
realization of a higher rate of return on invest- 


ANNUAL INCOME OF LOCAL TEACHER 
RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


From From From From 
members’ State local invest- Total 
City deposits Sunds funds ments® income 

California 

Los Angeles.. $7,314,379 $2,034,449 $8,514,062 $2,644,564 $20,507,454 
Colorado 

Denver. .... 793,870 1,709,244 229,665 2,732,779 
Illinois 
Chicago..... 3,515,499 ~ 6,389,947 477,961 10,383,407 
owa 

Des Moines. 279,405 _- 296,593 113,549 689,547 
Kansas 

Kansas City 65,284 —- 62,664 5,200 133,147 
Louisiana 

New Orleans. 516,034 1,070,630 _ 294,376 1,881,040 
Michigan 

Detroit...... 2,525,997 1,505,852 2,300,000 845,794 7,177,643 
Minnesota 

Duluth...... 188,295 259,669 218,181 666,145 

Minneapolis 603,898 — 1,586,146 678,704 2,868,748 

St. Paul..... 235,348 _ 312,433 19,396 567,177 
Missouri 
+ Kansas City 378,827 _ 641,986 81,565 1,102,378 
Nebraska 

ee 234,255 47,358 710,643 12,875 1,005,131 
New York 
PR. York 27,824,768 — 39,929,686 15,751,386 83,505,850 

egon 

Portland 509,296 367,891 180,277 1,057,463 
Tennessee 

Memphis... . 53,276 _ 53,276 23,507 130,059 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee. . 585,558 1,438,354 — 504,756 2,528,668 


Interest on investments plus profits on sale of investments minus loss on sales 
of investments, if any. ; 

bIn some instances, the individual amounts do not add up to the total in this 
column because figures were rounded to even dollars. 


ments through a liberalization of the investment 


policy. 
Federal Social Security 


The 1954 social security amendments are em- 
bodied in Public Law 761, approved September 1, 
1954. This law made a number of changes with 
respect to coverage and benefits. Among new groups 
granted coverage are members of public retire- 
ment systems except persons performing “‘service in 
any policemen’s or firemen’s position.” Prior to 
these amendments, the federal law prohibited ex- 
tension of coverage to all members of state or local 
retirement systems. 

Before coverage, the new law requires a referen- 
dum among the members of a retirement system 
(except persons in receipt of pensions) in which 
they express by majority vote their approval or dis- 
approval of social security coverage in addition to 
their present benefits, or as part of a coordinated 
retirement program. A number of states and local 
governments are undertaking plans of coordina- 
tion between their retirement systems and social 
security. This will result in certain advantages to 
the employees. Continuity of pension credit as to 
social security coverage is assured to those trans- 
ferring employment between governmental agen- 
cies and between public administration and _pri- 
vate industry. Increases in retirement benefits have’ 
been granted pensioners in former years under the 
federal program, to meet conditions created by 
inflation. Such increases are generally not possible 
under the local constitutions and statutes. 
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To the employer, coordination makes it possible 
to grant the employees a retirement program com- 
parable to that provided for many employees in 
private industry. It affords some relief to the gov- 
ernmental agencies in their obligations for past 
service, since a coordinated program can be formu- 
lated to bring about a reduction on such obliga- 
tions. Under such a program, if properly conceived, 
costs for current service can be stabilized at pres- 
ent levels for several years, and at the same time a 
larger measure of benefit can be granted the 
employees. 

An understanding of the differences in the ob- 
jectives of federal social security and the local re- 
tirement systems is crucial. Local retirement plans 
serve an essential need in the administration of 
state and local governments. The recruitment and 
retention of skilled public servants is a momentous 
task. In recruitment of the desired personnel, a 
retirement system can plan an important and deci- 
sive role. It offers an incentive to employees for 
long and faithful service. It is flexible and can be 
geared to the requirements of local governments. 
This represents the principal justification for 
operating and maintaining a local retirement sys- 
tem. 

A national plan of social security cannot pro- 
mote this impelling objective of state and local 
governments. The purpose of social insurance is 
humanitarian, to provide for the subsistence of 
persons who have reached an unemployable status 
and for their dependents, and to help give the 
economy as a whole more stability. It has little or 
no concern with the all-important personnel objec- 
tives upon which local retirement systems are predi- 
cated. Its emphasis is upon benefits which are un- 
related to length of service. However, it does pro- 
vide for the mobility of workers by insuring contin- 
uity of coverage during all employment, regardless 
of the number of changes in jobs during a worker's 
lifetime. It offers coverage for survivors, and has 
the added value of possible increases in pensions 
while on retirement. 

The basic cost of a pension is the same whether 
it is paid by the federal government, a state or a 
private insurance company. This cost consists of 
the pension payments to be made during the life- 
time of the pensioner. However, certain savings 
accrue under federal social security which make 
for a slightly reduced pension cost, due principally 
to the following factors: (1) a broad diffusion of 
the risk among more than 60 million participants, 
of a heterogeneous character, as compared with a 
closely knit group of several hundred or several 
thousand members in a retirement system having 
a lower mortality because of its select and limited 
classification; (2) no refunds of contributions made 
by the employees or employer on account of those 
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who never qualify for payments; and (3) no com- 
pulsory retirement, since workers may continue to 
work as long as they choose. 

The effect of the last factor is somewhat miti- 
gated by the provision allowing a person aged 72 or 
over to receive social security and have unlimited 
wage earnings, and the provision applicable to pen- 
sioners 65 to 72 years, who are permitted to have 
earned income up to $1,200 per year without 
impairing their right to social security payments. 

Social security benefits, however, are financed on 
an out-of-pocket basis. Present contribution rates 
under the federal program—z per cent by the em- 
ployees and 2 per cent by the employer—are sched- 
uled to increase in 1960 to 21% per cent for each, 
in 1965 to 3 per cent for each, in 1970 to gl per 
cent and in 1975 to 4 per cent. This is the schedule 
of rates now embodied in the federal law. The rates 
of contribution are designed to produce revenues 
some years hence equal to the current benefit pay- 
ments. At such time, the program will operate on 
a strict cash disbursement basis. On the other hand, 
a state or local system operating according to a 
savings plan, whereby reserves are accumulated to 
meet liabilities as they are incurred, receives a sub- 
stantial income from interest on these reserves. 
This factor results in a lower pension cost than in 
the case of the federal program. Even with the 
savings to the social security program resulting 
from the factors mentioned earlier, lower costs are 
possible under a state or local plan because of the 
operation of the interest factor. 


Trends in State Government 
(Continued from page 59) 


pansion of physical facilities. One of the largest 
programs is that of Ohio; for construction to cope 
with overcrowded mental, correctional and juvenile 
facilities the Governor recommended appropria- 
tion of $25 million from an anticipated surplus 
and a bond issue of $115 million. 

For lasting progress against mental illness and 
for ultimate solution of the problem posed by ever- 
mounting hospital rolls, message after message 
placed primary weight on prevention of mental ill- 
ness, research into it, and training of personnel to 
deal with it. 

Thus the Governor of California said it was nec- 
essary to continue the general advance, but espe- 
cially to intensify the research, education and train- 
ing programs. The Governor of Connecticut 
stressed expansion in psychiatric research and pre- 
ventive diagnosis. The Governor of Nebraska called 
particular attention to the ten-point program of 
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the National Governors’ Conference on Mental 
Health last year, which underscored research and 
training. The Governor of New Jersey said that a 
statewide preventive program to conserve and pro- 
mote mental health (as distinct from the program 
of diagnosis and treatment of mental diseases) will 
favorably affect many social problems. In New 
York the Governor stated that increased emphasis 
must be placed on research and the training of 
skilled personnel. The Governor of Rhode Island 
underlined prevention through mental hygiene 
clinics, and hoped for their expansion. In Washing- 
ton the Governor said the only way to avoid a 
gigantic building program is through concentrated 
treatment and prevention; that was the emphasis 
in his requests to the legislature, including addi- 
tion of research personnel and of psychiatrists, 
nurses and attendants at the state hospitals, and 
establishment of three mental health clinics. 


The Aged: Measures to improve the lot of the 
aged also were prominent. Some of the messages 
underlined the need to increase employment for 
older citizens. Thus the Governor of New Mexico 
asked the legislature to encourage rehabilitation of 
presently unemployable persons in the middle-aged 
and aged brackets and to encourage the Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Aging to educate the pub- 
lic on the value of older citizens so that they may 
be self-sufficient. The Governor of New York called 
for a more vigorous program in the State Employ- 
ment Service for placing older persons in produc- 
tive jobs. In Washington the Governor called for 
community action to improve recreation and em- 
ployment of older people, to strengthen preventive 
medicine for them, and to bring a better integrated 
plan of housing for them. 

In California the Governor asked for establish- 
ment of a Citizens’ Advisory Council on the Aging, 
to be the one statewide body to which the com- 
munities could turn for counsel and guidance on 
the problems involved, and in New York the Gov- 
ernor announced that he would appoint a special 
assistant in his office to develop a coordinated pro- 
gram of appropriate state agencies, in cooperation 
with local public and private agencies. 

Affecting the aid programs, the Governor of 
Arkansas recommended relaxation of provisions 
that penalize welfare recipients who help them- 
selves, and the Governors of Arizona, Kansas and 
Minnesota asked repeal of old-age lien laws. Hous- 
ing and home aids to enable older persons to avoid 
institutionalization when they don’t need it were 
among other aspects on which certain of the mes- 
sages asked new action. 


Water and Natural Resources: Conservation, de- 
velopment, distribution and use-patterns of water 


supplies received unusually extensive attention in 
the messages this year. Among Governors who 
cited need for action on one or more phases of this 
problem were those of California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas and Wyoming. The heavy losses 
from recent great droughts and floods and the ne- 
cessity for prevention were frequent themes. Cer- 
tain of the Governors called for new ground water 
and water rights legislation. 

The Governor of South Dakota dwelt on the im- 
portance of the Missouri Basin program to that 
state and said he was convinced its benefits could 
be obtained best if the program is administered 
through a compact agreement of the states con- 
cerned and the federal government. The Governor 
of Wyoming likewise underlined the value of inter- 
state cooperation on water problems by means of 
compacts. 

Other natural resources received much attention. 
Thus the Governor of Kansas expressed the need 
for a central state agency to develop a coordinated 
land and water program. The Governor of Minne- 
sota pointed to the necessity for a unified, long- 
range policy that considers the effects of each of 
the state’s natural resources on the others—land, 
water, wildlife, forestry and minerals. Among those 
emphasizing hydroelectric power were the Gover- 
nor of New York, who called for state development 
of Niagara power, and the Governors of Oregon 
and Washington, who stressed requirements for 
more power development. 


Economic Development: A great many messages 
underscored state action to increase economic de- 
velopment, particularly of industry. Proposals were 
numerous for new state agencies, departments or 
commissions to serve this purpose. These included 
a recommendation in Arkansas for creation of a 
board to encourage industry; in Connecticut for 
creation of a Department of Commerce to attract 
new industry and serve the economy in other ways; 
in Idaho for transferring the functions of the pres- 
ent Planning and Publicity Boards to a new agency 
that might be called the Department of Commerce 
and Development; in Minnesota for establishment 
of a Minnesota Development Credit Corporation, 
similar to those in the New England states; in New 
Mexico for reactivation of the Economic Develop- 
ment Commission; in New York for establishment 
of a Development Corporation which, without 
using state funds or guarantees, would increase 
available credit facilities and thus contribute to 
business expansion; in Oklahoma for setting up a 
Department of Commerce and Industry; in Wis- 
consin for establishment of a Division of Economic 
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Development in the Executive Office. 


The Governors of the middle-western states 
placed heavy emphasis on vast opportunities to be 
presented by the St. Lawrence Seaway, and the 
necessity for state action to prepare for taking full 
advantage of them. 

Among measures affecting the status of labor, a 
great many Governors proposed increases in unem- 
ployment or workmen’s compensation, or both. 
Liberalization of minimum wage legislation was 
recommended in several states. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


‘in SUMMARIES that have been presented in this 
review are, to repeat, far from all-inclusive. They 
cover by no means all of the proposals, suggestions 
and findings of fact that the Governors’ messages 
set forth, even on the subjects dealt with here. And 
numerous other important tasks of state govern- 
ment were emphasized in the messages. This report, 
however, reflects one clear trend: a broad expan- 
sion of governmental services at the state level, in 
answer to public needs. 

Through certain of the messages this need and 
fact of expansion were linked with reflections, ques- 
tionings and conclusions on the direction that in- 
tergovernmental relations, particularly federal-state 
relations, should take henceforth. Views as to the 
most healthy relationships with the federal govern- 
ment naturally varied, just as the views of thought- 
ful private citizens vary on this complex subject. 
But the strong intent of the Governors to keep state 
government vigorous and self-reliant was unmis- 
takable. 


Educational Television 
(Continued from page 66) 


the Wilmington Public Schools, parochial and pri- 
vate schools, the State Board of Education, cultural 
institutions, and trustees representing the com- 
munity at large. A statewide research project is 
planned to determine how television can best be 
utilized for educational purposes. 

Educational TV has received widespread support 
in New Hampshire. The Governor, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dartmouth College, the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, and outstanding busi- 
ness and professional leaders have been working to 
the end that its benefits shall be realized in the 
state. A State Commission on Educational Tele- 
vision appointed by the Governor has been active 
for two years. 

In 1953 the Vermont Legislature adopted a reso- 
lution for appointment by the Governor of a seven- 
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man commission to make plans for educational tele- 
vision, and appropriated $3,500 for its studies. 
The commission has conducted several hearings 
and has been assembling information on problems 
and possibilities of activating Channel 16, reserved 
for education in Burlington. The University of 
Vermont, the Department of Education, parent- 
teacher groups, and business interests including 
commercial stations are supporting plans to build 
an educational station. 

A tri-state association of Northern New England 
has been established, comprising representatives of 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. Its purpose 
is cooperative achievement of educational TV for 
that area in the most expeditious and economical 
way. Present plans of the association contemplate 
shifting the channel now reserved for education in 
Durham to Gorham, New Hampshire, and the 
building of a station there, with a transmitter on 
Mount Washington, the highest point in New Eng- 
land. Large portions of the three states, as well as 
southern Canada, could be served with programs 
transmitted from this location. 


Informed Decisions 


; om are other examples of constructive plan- 
ning and action at the state level for the develop- 
ment of educational TV. It is heartening indeed 
to note the rapidity with which the states have 
undertaken the task of appraising its values. Nor 
is it surprising that state governments and agen- 
cies show interest in educational TV, since educa- 
tion in the United States is primarily a state and 
local responsibility. 

The painstaking studies being carried out by re- 
sponsible state agencies provide assurance that the 
decisions to be made will be informed decisions. 
Because of its potentialities for alleviating some of 
the problems faced by educators in meeting the 
rising enrollment in schools at all levels, and in 
providing for other critical educational needs, it 
is hoped that study of TV will command continu- 
ing attention in the state governments. 


Human Factor 
(Continued from page 62) 


deserve considerably more attention in national 
and local highway safety programs than they have 
received in the past. 

Several medical and allied groups are studying 
driver behavior, the health of the drivers, and the 
effects of various drugs on driving ability. Drivers 
with such diseases as epilepsy, heart disease and 
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diabetes, and excessive users of alcohol are being 
investigated in their role of highway hazards. The 
dangers of fatigue and fumes in the air claim the 
attention of many research workers who delve into 
the human side of highway accidents. However, not 
enough research is initiated and financed to permit 
full investigation of the behavior of some drivers. 

There is need for more scientific studies of the 
personal factors affecting the driver, his habits, the 
medicines he takes, his emotional state, his physical 
and mental capacity, his reaction times, the excel- 
lence of his peripheral vision, and his previous 
driving experience. The investigation of this intri- 
cate field requires teamwork between the engineer, 
the physician, the psychologist, the law enforce- 
ment officer, the psychiatrist, the social scientist 
and the legislator. The New York State Depart- 
ment of health has made a modest beginning into 
this problem in cooperation with other state de- 
partments. It is to be hoped that officials and legis- 
lators among the states generally will consider these 
special problems and will lend their support to the 
stimulation and expansion of interstate and intra- 
state activities aimed at the discovery of the human 
causes of automobile accidents. 

The highwaymen of olden days were novices 
compared to the reckless drivers of today, who 
pounce upon the unwary and rob him of his health, 
and, too often, of his life. Government has a re- 
sponsibility and private groups a great opportunity 
to support fundamental research into the human 
side of traffic accidents. New scientific knowledge 
can help us to rescue dangerous drivers from their 
own careless and destructive actions. 


Economic Cooperation 
(Continued from page 67) 


products manufacturing. In two sections of the 
state, outside of the industrial areas, we have what 
we call regional advisory boards—one in the Upper 
Peninsula and one in the northern part of the 
Lower Peninsula. We are thinking of appointing 
regional boards in two or three other areas. 

In 1951 the commission went back to the preced- 
ent of that first meeting in the fall of 1947 and 
appointed several individuals to serve as advisory 
members of the commission itself. This time they 
came not from the legislature but from business, 
industry and the professions. We continue to have 
two advisory members from the legislature, but we 
now have added fifteen advisory members to our 
ten statutory commissioners. Thus we have a well 
rounded commission of twenty-five, representing 
labor, manufacturing and other segments of Mich- 
igan’s economy. 


In adding up the total of those serving, we 
should include not only the advisory members of 
the commission and the more than 200 on its ad- 
visory committees, but more than 400 people who 
are at work this year on numerous state-level com- 
mittees for our second annual Michigan Week, 
May 15-21. 

Michigan Week is a great outpouring of en- 
thusiasm for the state and its communities, by the 
people who live here. Our commission is one of 
the two principal sponsors. The other, and the 
source of funds for the week, is Greater Michigan, 
Inc. That organization nearly two years ago grew 
out of an economic development commission which 
we called our “Promote Michigan Task Force.” 

Numerous state agencies join in sponsoring Mich- 
igan Week. Just about everybody joins actively in 
observing it. There is a Michigan Week committee 
for every county, and there will be one this year 
for almost every community. 

We don’t claim any originality for the idea of 
the week; we got it from Pennsylvania, where Penn- 
sylvania Week has been observed in the fall for 
nine years. But we managed in our first year of 
Michigan Week, last spring, to show quite a lot 
of originality. For one thing, we exchanged Mayors 
all over the state for one day. It was the greatest 
statewide get-acquainted move ever made. Now we 
couldn’t stop it if we wanted to, and we don’t 
want to. 

The offices of the Economic Development De- 
partment are the headquarters for Michigan Week. 
Our Executive Director is the Managing Director 
of Michigan Week, and we provide much of the 
staff for the campaign. So far as the purposes of 
our commission are concerned, we think of Mich- 
igan Week as a campaign to sell the state to its 
own people and to make its seven million people 
salesmen for their state. 

As proud as we are of our advisory committees, 
we are equally proud of our outstanding depart- 
ment staff, which consists of thirty-four men and 
women, organized into three program divisions: 
(1) Information and Research, (2) Industrial De- 
velopment, (3) Business and Industry Service. 

One of the major factors in our success is the 
constant encouragement and support we have been 
given by the Governor, who has taken the finest 
interest in our work and has given the commission 
and its committees the freest reins to do their work. 

So, to repeat, I can’t think of a better word than 
cooperation to describe everything about this com- 
mission. Not the smallest part of the cooperation 
comes to us from community and trade groups 
and labor groups all over the state. And we have 
found that one of the most important products 
of this is the closer teamwork of these groups with 
each other. 
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About the Legislatures 


Forty-five Regular Sessions.—All of the state legislatures 
except those of Kentucky, Mississippi and Virginia are 
holding or will hold regular sessions in 1955. Of the 
forty-five meeting this year, all except three—those of 
Alabama, Florida and Louisiana—convened in January. 
Alabama's convenes May 3, Florida’s April 5, and Louisi- 
ana’s May 9. 


Orientation Conferences.—In advance of January's ses- 
sions three states were added to the list, now number- 
ing over thirty, of those that hold pre-session orienta- 
tion conferences to familiarize members of the legisla- 
tures with legislative organization, procedure and staff 
services. 

Maryland's first conference, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Legislative Reference and the Fiscal Research 
Bureau, met in the State House at Annapolis. The 
Governor, the Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, and 
legislative service agency staff members addressed the 
group. In Tennessee the Legislative Council sponsored 
separate orientation conferences in each of the three 
“grand divisions” of the state—at Knoxville, Nashville 
and Memphis. Seventy-nine of Utah's 83 legislators met 
in December for Utah's first pre-session conference. The 
Governor was host to them at breakfast. On the eve- 
ning before, both parties held their respective caucuses 
and selected legislative leaders for the forthcoming ses- 
sion. 


Annual Sessions.—Voters in Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana 
and West Virginia on November 2,1954, approved con- 
stitutional amendments providing for annual legislative 
sessions. ‘This raises to fourteen the states holding an- 
nual sessions. The Kansas, Louisiana and West Virginia 
amendments provide thirty-day sessions in the off-year, 
limited to budgetary and fiscal matters. The Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, which gave initial approval to an an- 
nual session proposal in 1953, will have the matter 
under a required second review this year, and if the 
proposition receives legislative approval it will go on 
the ballot for popular vote. A Florida constitutional 
amendment, approved November 2, 1954, empowers the 
legislature by three-fifths vote of both houses to extend 
the sixty-day regular session up to an additional thirty 
days. 


Legislators’ Salaries.—Voters of California, Florida, 
Texas and West Virginia approved constitutional 
amendments on November 2 to raise legislative salaries 
or allowances. At the same election Oregon voters re- 
jected a proposal to permit the legislators to establish 
legislative salaries by statute. California’s action raised 
legislative salaries from $3,600 to $6,000 a year and West 
Virginia's from $500 to $1,500 a year, with certain addi- 
tional allowances. In Texas, remuneration was increased 
from $10 to $25 a day for the first 120 days of a regular 
session. Florida legislators now are to be on a $1,200 a 


year basis, plus travel expense, in place of an involved 
per diem and subsistence basis. As a result of action by 
the legislature in 1954 members of the New Jersey leg- 
islature in 1956 will receive $5,000 annually. The pre- 
vious salary was $3,000. 


Compensation of Clerks and Secretaries.—-A survey of 
several of the more populous states indicates that the 
Chief Clerks of their Houses of Representatives and Sec- 
retaries of their Senates ordinarily are paid on an an- 
nual salary rather than per diem basis. In Michigan, for 
example, the Chief Clerk and the Secretary each re- 
ceives $9,600 a year, in Pennsylvania each receives 
$9,900, and in New York each receives $14,000. The 
New Jersey and Wisconsin Clerks and Secretaries re- 
ceive a base pay plus certain additional compensation 
and bonuses. The Wisconsin Chief Clerks receive a base 
pay of $3,400 and, in addition, $50 for convening the 
session, $500 for interim work, $300 for after-adjourn- 
ment duties, and $700 cost-of-living bonus. Salary of the 
Secretary of the New Jersey Senate is $2,500 and that of 
the Clerk of the Assembly $3,000. In addition each re- 
ceives $750 as requisition officer and $600 for filing the 
journals and pamphlet indexes. The New Jersey legis- 
lature also usually awards a bonus to its employees. The 
Illinois Senate Secretary and House Clerk in 1953 re- 
ceived salaries amounting to $4,747, paid at the rate of 
$23.50 per calendar day of the session period. 


Administrative Rules.—In a recent preliminary report 
a committee of the Wisconsin Legislative Council tallies 
seven states—Connecticut, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, 
South Carolina, Virginia and Wisconsin—which provide 
that administrative rules may be cleared or repealed by 
legislative action. The report points out pros and cons 
of legislative clearance and review, discusses Wiscon- 
sin’s experience, and cites constitutional problems in- 
volved. A final report by the council on administrative 
rules was to be submitted to the 1955 legislature. 


South Dakota Committee Preferences.—The South Da- 
kota Legislative Research Council, in advance of the 
session, circulated a questionnaire to members of the 
new legislature asking committee assignment prefer- 
ences. The responses were turned over to the new pre- 
siding officers to assist them in making appointments to 
standing committees. A similar survey before the 1953 
session enabled the legislature to start work a week 
earlier than at preceding sessions. 


2 
Kansas Steering Committee.—The Kansas Legislative 
Council again appointed a five-member “steering com- 
mittee” to present council proposals, bills, and recom- 
mendations to the appropriate legislative committees of 
the 1955 legislature. The committee also will report to 
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the succeeding Legislative Council on the legislature's 
action on these proposals. 


Legislative Turnover in Tennessee.—In an article in 
The Tennessee Planner for December, 1954, Miss Betty 
Tilley of the Tennessee State Planning Commission 
staff analyzes the turnover of the Tennessee legislature 
during its twelve most recent sessions, from 1931 
through 1953. She reports that a total of 1,584 legislative 
seats were involved in the tabulation and that a total 
of 966 persons served during the twelve legislative ses- 
sions. Of these, 597 served only one term; 230 served 
two terms (of which 95 per cent were not consecutive) ; 
78 served three terms; 35, four terms; 13, five terms. 
Small numbers served from five to eight terms, and one 
individual was in the legislature for nine terms. 

The turnover at each of the twelve sessions averaged 
more than 55 per cent. It went as high as 78 per cent 
in 1951, when there were 103 new legislators in a total 
of 132. : 

Miss Tilley concluded: “Tennessee is making changes 
that will enhance legislative service. . . . The legislature 
which meets in 1955 has been given the best oppor- 
tunity for effective service of any legislature in modern 
‘Tennessee history.” 


North Carolina Revenue Bills.—Adopting a new pro- 
cedure, the North Carolina General Assembly has de- 
voted the opening wecks of’ the session to hearing ex- 
planations of appropriations and revenue bills before 
referring them to the finance and appropriations com- 
mittees. The experiment was designed to better acquaint 
committee members with the subject matter of the pro- 
posais before the public hearings, with the problems 
confronting other committees, and with the likely reac 
tions of the whole membership of each house toward 
budget proposals. 


Reapportionment in Illinois.—The Illinois legislature, 
not reapportioned since 1901, will be redistricted peri- 
odically under the terms of a constitutional amendment 
approved by the voters last November. The amendment 
divides the state into fifty-eight senatorial districts, 
eighteen of which are in Cook County (Chicago area) , 
and into fifty-nine representative districts—thirty of 
which are in Cook County and the remainder divided 
among the other 101 counties. It also provides for ap- 
pointment by the Governor of a commission to reap- 
portion if the legislature fails to act. The ten-member 
reapportionment commission would be appointed from 
names submitted by the two major parties. If the com- 
mission failed to redistrict, the next legislature would 
be elected from the state at large and a new commis- 
sion appointed. 


Louisiana Procedure.— The 1954 Regular Session of the 
Louisiana legislature approved numerous changes in 
legislative structure, procedure and organization. It re 
duced standing committees by more than half—from 
thirty-seven House committees to sixteen and from 


twenty-nine Senate committees to fifteen, provided for 
orientation conferences for legislators before each regu- 
lar session, authorized pre-session filing of bills, directed 
that all house bills be printed, and authorized joint 
hearings by referral committees at the discretion of their 
chairmen. Other action included steps to prepare a 
“Legislative Style Book” and initiation of revision of the 
House rules. These changes largely resulted from studies 
directed by the Legislative Council. Since the 1954 regu- 
lar session, the council authorized continued work in 
this field by a subcommittee, including preparation of 
a “Legislator’s Manual.” 


Procedures and Services.—A two-year study by the Leg- 
islative Procedure and Research Commission in New 
Jersey was concluded in advance of the 1955 legislative 
session. A preliminary report had been made to the 
1954 Session, as a result of which the number of stand- 
ing and joint committees was greatly reduced, and bill 
introduction and printing procedures were changed ex- 
tensively. The commission also arranged for an orienta- 
tion conference on legislative procedures at the begin- 
ning of the 1954 session and initiated a_ bill-digest 
service. 

The commission's final report finds that New Jersey's 
legislative rules, methods and procedures are well adapt- 
ed to the state’s needs. With respect to legislative serv- 
ices, however, it has submitted several far-reaching rec- 
ommendations. Two that have been adopted by the leg- 
islature were for establishment of a new, unified Law 
Revision and Legislative Services Commission with three 
divisions—Division of Counsel, Division of Law Revision 
and Bill Drafting, and Division of Legislative Informa- 
tion and Research; and establishment of a new Legisla- 
tive Budget and Finance Office to provide legislative 
fiscal review services. The report also recommends con- 
tinued use of the interim joint committee system, with 
research staff assistance by the Division of Legislative 
Information and Research. 


* 

Engrossing Procedure.—The Nebraska Legislative Coun- 
cil, which includes all members of the unicameral legis- 
lature, has recommended a time and money saving 
change in the administrative functions of the Clerk— 
use of the enrolled bill as the engrossed bill in all cases 
when this is possible. A certificate would accompany the 
enrolled bill, certifying it as the engrossed bill. 


Budgetary Session Problems.—Late in 1954 the Kansas 
Legislative Council appointed a special committee to 
report to the current legislature on problems which may 
arise out of the institution of even-year budget sessions. 
Kansas’ first such session will come next year. 


Reapportionment Commission.—A special subcommittee 
of the Washington Legislative Council has recommend. 
ed creation of a reapportionment commission which 
would reapportion legislative and congressional districts 
if the legislature fails to reapportion. The proposed 
commission would be composed of four elective state 
officials and a Superior Court judge. 
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